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For the Companion. 
AN ADVENTURE AT EYRIE POND. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


About twenty-seven miles north of Mt. Ka- 
tahdin, near the head waters of the cast branch 
of the Penobscot, there is a small lake or pond. 
It is not on the State maps, and has no name, 
unless the Indians gave it one, but which, from 
a wild incident that happened there last season, 
[shall call Eyrie Pond. 

To alover of nature this wild and unnamed 
lake and its surroundings make a most roman- 
tic locality. The impressive view when I first 
stood on its shore is still vivid in my memory. 

My brother Zeke and myself, with old Hughy 
Clives, 2 trapper and woodsman well known in 
that region, were going across from the Pomgok- 
wahem Lake to the head of the Aroostook River, 
on our way down to Presque Isle. Starting out 
from our camp on the margin of the lake early 
in the forenoon, we had the good fortune, after 
atramp of a few miles, to shoot a moose. 

The creature was browsing in a cluster of su- 
mac bushes, and the wind was toward us. Quick 
to detect danger, as moose are, this one had not 
noticed our approach. Ata distance of twenty 
rods from him, Zeke happened to see his broad 
antlers moving over the shrubs. He at once 
fired. The great ruminant bounded away with 

a hideous whine. Boys who go to menageries 
may have heard something like it from the 
camel when teased. 

We ran in the direction of the sound, aud saw 
the moose a few rods away, rearing and plung- 
ing, Hughy then fired, and the moose dropped 
like a plumb. 

“Now for some moose steaks!”’ exclaimed the 
old fellow, and he proceeded to cut out and load 


quantities of the venison, that, as we plodded on 
under it, I almost wished Zeke’s aim had been a 
little less sure. As if to cap our toil, there arose 
4 most terrific thunder shower—it was in Au- 
gust. The great drops, accompanied with hail, 
began to splash and cut down through the 
leaves. Such vivid lightning and heavy thun- 
der I have seldom heard in Maine. 

Sheltering ourselves as best we could under a 
large Norway pine,—a tree the Indians say the 
lightning never strikes,—we waited till the show- 
er had passed over. Then pushing through the 
drenched undergrowth, we came suddenly out 
upon the shore of the pond above referred to, 
just as the sun was breaking from the dark 
thunder clouds. 

It was a grand scene! The heavy spruce 
growth, which enclosed the little wild-looking 
pond on all sides, was sparkling with water and 
light. Over the south-western end hung a bright 
tainbow, resting its mysterious “foot’’ on either 
shore. Opposite us, on the other side, a high 
ctag towered over the water, showing rugged 
ledges, set about with shrubby spruces. On its 
Summit stood several tall, dry stubs, one of 
Which was blazing and smoking. It had been 
struck by the lightning. ; 

A mob of crows, their black backs shining in 
the sun, were wheeling and flapping along the 
face of the crag, their caw, caw, caws coming 
faintly over the pond. They seemed to be teas- 
ing something. 

“It’s a raccoon, I guess,” said Hughy, “among 
the rocks. Crows like to torment them. Well, 
boys,” looking round, “we might as well camp 

We've had a pretty long tramp. For one 
Pd like to try some of those steaks. There won’t 
be more’n time enough to get a fire, and have 
€m roasted.” 

Every thing was wet. The wood, of course, 
Was in no hurry to burn. Cooking meat under 
such circumstances is a work of time, and it was 
mine o’clock before our steaks were ready for 
‘ating. But we dined heartily, at last, on corn 
cake, which we had brought with us, and broiled 
Moose. And here let me say that there’s noth- 
ing under the sun quite so savory as moose 


relish, a tramp of fifteen or twenty miles just 
previous. 

“We must hang up this meat, what there is 
left of it, out of reach of the wild critters,” said 
Hughy, as we finished. “In the morning we'll 
cure some oi it with snioke.”’ ¢ 

Throwing the rest of the venison over the 
drooping limb of a hackmatack which leaned 
out over the water, we sprigged off a “‘shake- 
down” of spruce boughs and went to bed. You 
may be sure that we rested well, for it was broad 
daylight when I awoke, and Zeke and Hughy 
were still snoring. 

Our “‘shake-down” was several rods from the 
hackmatack. The bushes hid it from view 
where I lay. But I heard a great cawing and 
shaking of the branches, and scrambled out to 
see what was goingon. A couple of great birds, 
of a yellowish brown color, with large, hooked 
bills and still larger claws, were tugging and 
tearing at the strips of meat which they had al- 
ready pulled down from the branch; while a 
flock of crows were sailing about and hopping 
on the ground at a respectful distance. 

Hearing the bushes rustle, both birds turned 
their bright, unflinching eyes toward me a mo- 
ment, then sprang up with a great flapping, each 
griping in its talons a long cut of the meat, 
that dangled from their claws as they flew 
slowly across the pond. 

“What's the rumpus?” exclaimed Hughy, 
starting up. 

“There goes our venison,” said I, pointing to 
the winged thieves. 

“Got the meat, d’ye say?” cried the old man. 
“Show! Eagles, aint they?” - 

“Ah! nest over there on the rocks!”’ contin- 
ued he, as the great birds settled upon the oppo- 
site crag. “That’s what those crows were jab- 
bering about. They’ll be back, if we keep out 
of sight. Get into the bushes. May be we’ll get 
a shot at ’em.” 

Ere long one of them came back. But he evi- 
dently suspected danger, for he flew high over 
the tree tops, with his sharp eyes turned down 
to reconnoitre. 

“Let him have a shot,” said Hughy. 

Zeke fired. The eagle spun round in the air 
and tumbled downward, flapping one wing. At 
length falling into the water, he splashed along 
the surface to the other shore, where he disap- 
peared in the woods. 

“Broke his wing,” remarked Hughy. 

Hearing the shot, the other eagle rose from 
the crag and began to wheel in lofty circles, high 
above pond and crag. 

*Let’s go to the nest,” said Zeke. 

Passing around the head of the pond, we clam- 





ipice rose almost perpendicularly, and the wa- 
ters at its foot looked black and deep. It was 
impossible to climb up over the overhanging 
ledges, as we had thought to do. 

“Have to go round to the top,” said Zeke. 
Making our way aloug to a placé Where the 
ridge was less steep, we climbed up and walked 
along the crest. 

“Right opposite that pine stub,” said Zeke. 
Holding fast to the brambles, we peeped over. 
Down some thirty feet, on a projecting rock or 
shelf, which jutted out from the rugged side, 
there was a mass of sticks and brush, and on it 
two half grown eaglets, that crouched in silence, 
turning their bright eyes suspiciously up to us. 

All this time the old eagle was sailing about 
far above us, out of rifle shot. 

‘‘Well, there’s the nest,”’ said Zeke, “but how 
are we to get to it?” 

‘Wish we had that moose hide here,” mut- 
tered Hughy. “Might have made a rope of that.” 

“Wouldn’t a pole, a long one, do?” asked Zeke. 

“Do to poke them out with, do you mean?” 

“No; to climb down on.” 

“Would you climb down on it?” said Hughy, 
laughing. 

“Yes, if you’ll get a strong one, and hold it 
fast.” 

“Acreed.” 

A little back from the top of the crag there 
was a thicket of small beeches, like those the 
farm-boys sometimes cut for goad sticks, only 
larger; growing among other trees, they were 
talland slim. Getting out his big knife, Hughy 
hacked off one of the largest of these, some 
three inches in diameter, and set about with 
tough twigs, as such beeches usually are. Tak- 
ing this to the ledge, we slid it down till the end 
stood firmly on the rock upon which the nest 
was placed. 

“All ready,” said Hughy. “I'll hold the top 
of it. Needn’t be afraid of my letting go. If 
you can only cling on to your Jacob’s ladder, 
you’re all right.” 

Throwing off his coat, Zeke swung off from 
the ledge and climbed down the pole, while 
Hughy and I held it. 

Suddenly a great rushing of wings came to our 
ears; and glancing up, we saw the old bird 
swoop down past us like lightning, snapping its 
black beak. Almost grazing Zeke, it rose sud- 
denly up with a broad sweep of its wings. 

“Hold hard!” cried Hughy. “T’ll fix him!” 

Catching up his rifie, he fired, but missed. 
The eagle sailed off, and, at the stme moment, 
scared by the report, the young eaglets flopped 
out of the nest, and, unable to fly, went cawing 
and flapping down the rocks to the bottom. 
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water. There was barely a pathway. The pree- | 


Zeke climbed up the pole to the top of the ridge. 


couldn’t find any thing of it. But you ought to 
see the bones and skulls of rabbits and deer 
down there. Such a smell of carrion, too!” 

We went round, and down to the water again. 
One of the young birds had been killed by the 
fall, but the other waslivelyenough. Itsqualled 
and fought with bill and claws, when we took 
him up. 

Tying his unruly little feet, we carried him to 
Presque Isle with us, feeding him on the way 
with hares, for which he seemed to have an in- 
ordinate appetite. 

There was stopping at Presque Isle, then, a 
young lieutenant of the British army, a bit of a 
naturalist in his way, whohad come from Wood- 
stock, N. B. He pronounced it a golden eagle, 
and took a great fancy to our gluttonous little 
captive. So, one day, after handsomely beating 
him at target shooting, and thus proving the su- 
periority of American rifles over the clumsy 
English weapon he had with him, we made him 
a present of the bird. 


te 


For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD... 


By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B. 0. W. 0.," ete. 
CuHaPTER XIX. 

A Conversation under very Embarrassing Cir- 
cumstances—Tom in the Water Confronted 
by the Venetian Police in the Boat—Held by 
the Hair—A New Dodge—A Sudden Jerk 
and Successful Escape. ; 

As Tom felt the grasp of the hand on his hair, 
he tried to dive. 

. No use. . 

The hand held his head firmly, and, out of 
breath with his exertions, he was compelled to 
yield. Tom supported himself by clinging to 
the boat, and the hand did not relax its grasp. 

Three men were in the boat, and regarding 
Tom sternly, one of them said something to 
him. 

He did not understand it, of course. 

“Really,” said he, “I am quite mortified, but I 
don’t understand,a word you said.” 

But this-was unintelligible to the Italians. 
They tried again. They spoke French. No use. 
They even tried German. A failure. 

_ ‘He must be English,” they said,—“or Rus- 
sian. 

But the position was by no means a pleasant 
one for Tom, who found the water rather enjoy- 
able when he was dashing about in the freedom 
of nature, but a very different thing when float- 
ing on it asa captive. He understood, at that 
moment, the sorrows of the captured trout, the 
hooked salmon, the speared eel, the netted shad. 
“You might as well have a hook in your gills,” 
said he, afterward, “as havea hand clutching 
your hair.” 

He was too sensible, however, to make any 
struggle. He awaited the action of his captors, 
trusting that the future would afford some op- 
portunity of escape. 

His captors, on their part, did not know what 
to do. He was a foreigner, and therefore he 
might be a person of importance. This thing 
might have been done through ignorance. How 
could they get him into the boat? They did not 
want to run the risk of offering unnecessary in- 
sult to one, who might be, perhaps, an English 
mijor, or a Russian prince,—prince, milor, or 
beggar,—he might be any one of these, for he 
floated before them as nature made him, and 
without any adventitious surroundings. 

At last, Tom made some gestures, which plain- 
ly conveyed the idea of clothing himself. He 
then pointed to his hotel. The quick-witted Ital- 
ians, who, of all men, are perhaps most ready 
in the comprehension of the language of ges- 
ture, at once caught his meaning. The boat 
moved slowly along toward the hotel, while Tom 
moved slowly after it. At length they reached 
the place where the steps ran down to the water. 
On the lower steps Tom stood, up to his waist 
in water, and made gestures to signify that his 
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The Italians seemed to understand him. The 
boat drew nearer. The grasp on Tom’s hair re- 
laxed. One of the men prepared to step out. 
At that instant Tom jerked his head free. With 
a bound he leaped up. The man sprang after 
him into the water. But Tom had the start. 
Ile was too quick for his pursuer. To rush 
through the door, to bang it in the faces of the 
police, and to bar it against them, was the work 
of an instant. The next instant he had slipped 
on his loose attire. 

A few moments more, and he was safe in his 
room, telling his story to his astonished friends. 

The police lingered awhile in doubt, and then 
sullenly withdrew. They concluded that, on 
the whole, it would be safest, and best, and most 
sensible, for them to pursue the matter no further. 


Ohapter XX. 


On the Road Once More—The Distant Alps— 
Over the Alps—The Lake Maggiore — The 
Hanging Gardens— The Giant Statue—Domo 
d’Ossola—Detained— Further On—Snowed Up 
—On Again—A Perilous Journey—Avalanch- 
es—Fearful Disaster. 

On the day following Tom’s adventure in the 
canal, the party resumed their journey. The 
railway train bore them swiftly along that great 
bridge which passes over the waters of the sea, 
eonnecting Venice with the main land;—on 
through the green fields of Venetia, toward the 
wide plains of Lombardy. City after city was 
passed, many of which were associated with the 
recollections of the past. They did not stop at 
any of them, however. Having now seen Ven- 
ice, they could not hope for any other Italian 
city of commanding interest. It is true, Milan 
lay before them, but after Naples, Rome, Flor- 
ence and Venice, what is Milan? They did not 
look forward to it with any of that eager and 
passionate interest, which their approach to these 
other places had roused within them. 

Besides, they had other things to think of. 
As they rolled along over the plains of Venetia 
and Lombardy, there appeared far to the North 
the gianteforms of the Alps, whose snow-white 
summits stretched along the horizon. Behind 
that lofty barrier lay the place where dear friends 
were waiting forthem. Beyond that lofty snow- 
covered range lay Geneva. The sight of this 
barrier served to bring them nearer to their loved 
ones, and every thing else began to lose its inter- 
est beside objects so dear as these. They could 
not think of making any stay now. Their 
whole desire was to push onward, cross the Alps, 
and join their friends. 

From Milan the Simplon road goes across the 
Alps, and by this route they were to proceed to 
Geneva. 

The road presented but few objects of interest 
until they reached the Lake Maggiore. Here a 
wonderful scene spread before them. The broad 
lake extended far away, surrounded by green 
shores; while in the distance rose the giant Alps, 
their summits covered with snow. 

On the bosom of this lovely lake, there were 
two small islands, which seemed like the crea- 
tion of some enchantment. Their names were 
Isola Bella, and Isola Madre. Each one was 
covered with hanging gardens, which rose up 
on terrace above terrace, and, at a distance, re- 
sembled those fanciful pictures, which are made 
of the hanging gardens of Babylon. 

On these terraced gardens there grew a profu- 
sion of richest vegetation; tall tropical trees be- 
ing intermingled with those of a colder zone, 
and all surrounded and undergrown with a dense 
growth of shrubbery, whose deep green contrast- 
ed with the lighter hue of the loftier trees. 

The effect of the whole scene was of a kind 
which can never be forgotten. Here were the 
widest extremes of sublimity and beauty; rocky 
precipices, and green sloping shores; snow-clad 
Alps piercing the clouds, and fairy islets reflect- 
ed in the glassy wave. 

Now, as they rode on, they saw full before 
them a giant figure. They looked at it as the 
Lilliputians looked at Gulliver. It was a figure 
of enormous size, arrayed in the robes of a priest, 
looking toward the lake, with his hand out- 
stretched, as if in the act of blessing. As they 
drew nearer, the figure became gradually re- 
vealed. 

It proved to be & vast colossal statue, repre- 
senting St. Carlo Borromes, which was reared 
on an elevated pedestal, on the shore of the 
lake, and close by the roadside. The figure is 
built of stone, surrounded by a bronze covering. 
It is sixty feet in height, and as the pedestal is 
forty feet high, the whole altitude is one hun- 
dred feet. At the base of the pedestal is a door, 
by which am ascent may be made to the top. 
The coach stopped here to give the passengers 
an opportunity of ascending, and our party 
gladly availed themselves of the chance. 

Inside they found a long flight of steps, which 
led up to the head. It was lighted in different 
places by narrow slits, and the ascent -was not at 
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all difficult. The wonder of the thing was, that 
they were, so to speak, inside of a colossal man. 
Their wonder burst forth when they reached the 
head, and stood inside of it. 

There was room for them all. Uncle Zebedee 
seated himself in the hollow that was made by 
the projecting nose. Harry and Tom stood each 
by an eye, looking down upon Lake Maggiore, 
and Noah and Syd waited till their turn might 
come for looking out. The consciousness of be- 
ing inside the head of a bronze statue was pe- 
culiar, and as they looked out through the eyes, 
the sensation was terrific. 

After leaving this, the road began to ascend 
slightly, and the Alps were slowly approached. 
The towering forms of these sublime mountains 
upreared themselves, range behind range, cov- 
ered with glittering snow, which reflected back 
the rays of the sun, and dazzled their eyes as 
they gazed. 

At length they began to enter among the hills; 
and the lower declivities of the mountainous 
country, and the lesser heights around shut out 
the glory of the grander eminences beyond. 
The road wound along, sometimes with a roar- 
ing brook dashing beside it; at other times cross- 
ing the brook by a bridge; again rounding a 
hill and going off for miles to return again to 
this brook. 

Before evening they reached Domo d’Ossola. 
This is on the southern side of the Alps, and is 
a thoroughly Italian town. The houses, the 
churches, the hotels, are all in the Italian style. 
Around it are the lofty mountains, but in the 
town there is the glare of sunshine, and the 
brightness of the southern atmosphere. 

Here they passed the night, and on the follow- 
ing morning proceeded on their journey. The 
road ascended, but with a very slight incline. 
To avoid steep ascents it winds round in a 
wonderful .manner, sometimes crossing deep 
gullies on stupendous bridges, at other times 
passing through long tunnels, which have been 
excavated in the solid rock. 

At first they did not see so much of these great 
engineering works, but before their journey was 
accomplished they had seen enough.to under- 
stand why the Simplon had gained its world- 
wide fame, as the ‘“‘Colossus of Roads.” 

As they drove along they saw that every step 
brought them steadily nearer to the line of snow, 
and at length they found the road itself covered 
with a thin white mantle. Over this they rolled, 
and though the snow became steadily deeper, 
yet they met with little difficulty until they ap- 
proached the first station, where they expected 
to change horses. 

Here they encountered a deep drift. A path 
had been shovelled through this, so that they 
went on without any difficulty; but the sight of 
this served to show them what might be expect- 
ed in those regions which they were only enter- 
ing, and to fill them all with great doubts as to 
the practicability of their journey. 

On reaching the station these doubts were 
confirmed. They were informed that the road 
was covered so deep with snow that it was im- 
passable; that men had been working on it for 
two days, but were not yet done, and that they 
would have to wait some time before proceed- 
ing. The worst of it was that there was every 
probability of another storm, which would heap 
up the snow still higher, and render impassable 
even those places which had been cleared away. 

They were therefore compelled to wait. 

For two days they stayed there, in this little 
wayside inn, amusing themselves with looking 
out at the scene before them. All around them 
the ground was covered with snow. Above them 
towered the Alps, with their vast white summits, 
where the wild wind blew, hurling the snow 
wreaths into the air. 

Beneath was a deep ravine, at the bottom of 
which a torrent ran, and whose sides presented 
a spectacle of the most savage grandeur. It was 
not possible to go about to any distance over 
that deep snow. Their boots were made for 
lighter purposes than plunging through drifts; 
and so they were forced to remain in doors, and 
do the best that they could to pass away the 
time. 

On the third day, however, a start was made. 
On going out they found that the diligence was 
to be left behind, further progress on wheels be- 
ing impossible. In its place there were several 
sleds which looked exactly like those with which 
they were familiar at home. 

Each sled was drawn by one horse, and had 
Straw spread over it. One sled carried the lug- 
gage. This went last. Tom insisted on going 
in the first one, and the others did not oppose 
his wishes. Harry went with him. These with 
the driver formed the first load. Next came 
Noah and Syd with their driver. Then Uncle 
Zebedee and a German with theirs. Then two 
Frenchmen. Then a priest andawoman. Lest 
of all came the luggage. So they started. 


‘see my cousins in the city of Boston, and as they 
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The road had been cut out through the snow 
for a long distance, so as to make their passage 
practicable. They wound about among the 
mountains; sometimes they came to long tun- 
nels, called galleries, where the road avoided the 
danger of falling avalanches; at other times it 
passed over bridges, and turned in and out and 
in again with innumerable windings. 

At length they came to the Gorge of Gondo. 
This is a narrow chasm, the sides of which rise 
up almost precipitously for many thousand feet. 
At the bottom flows a furious torrent. The road 
had been formed on one side, and here as they 
passed along they could look up at the tremen- 
dous height above them; and down at the still 
more tremendous abyss beneath them. 

Nor was this journey without danger. At 
times, before them and behind them, there would 
come a low rumbling sound, and down the steep 
declivity they would see a mass of snow and ice 
rushing headlong to the abyss beneath. 

Many times they had to get off the sledges, 
and get them over the heaps that these falling 
avalanches had formed over the road. Fortu- 
nately, however, none of these came near them, 
and so they pushed forward, eager to get on as 
fast as possible. 

At length the Gorge of Gondo grew less for- 
midable. The abyss beneath was not so fearful, 
the heights above, though lofty, were not so pre- 
cipitous. Here they could see the distant out- 
line of the little village of Simplon, that stands 
almost at the top of the pass. 

As they went on the snow grew deeper. Poles 
projected above its surface. Harry’s driver, 
who could speak a little English, told him that 
the snow on the highest part was forty feet in 
depth, and that here it was thirty-five. Their 
pathway was about four feet wide, cut in a 
smooth slope of snow that had filled in the road 
to an equality with the mountain declivity. The 
depth below was at least a thousand feet. Here 
and there rocks and trees jutted out, and inter- 
rupted the smooth white surface. 

Here they drove along. 

When suddenly, before them, and above them, 
and all around them, there arose a deep, low, 
dull, rushing sound, which seemed as if all the 
snow on the slope was moving. Harry’s driver 
whipped up his horses, furiously. The others 
held back, and cried out to the passengers to 
look out for their lives. 

An avalanche was coming! It was coming 
somewhere down the slope which they were 
traversing, but where, no one knew. 

But they knew soon enough. 

For Harry’s driver, in whipping up his horses, 
had forced them forward into the midst of it. 

And down it came,—a vast mass of snow and 
ice. Down it came, irresistibly, tremendously, 
with a force that nothing could withstand! The 
others looked on, voiceless, with horror, and 
spellbound. Itcame! It struck! and the next 
instant down went the sled that carried Harry 
and Tom, over the edge of the slope, and down 
ward to the abyss. A shrick burst forth from 
Noah and Syd. Then all was still. 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 


MY CITY COUSINS. 
By Alice Robbins. 
I had often received an invitation to come and 


had spent several seasons at our old-fashioned 
home, I felt tolerably well acquainted with them. 
They were all high bred girls, but in the coun- 
try dressed their simplest, and professed to lay 
aside style willingly. 

There were Libby, Carry, Hatty and Lida. 
Carry was the eldest, just turned eighteen, and 
a great belle. On the occasion of their last visit 
they were more than usually kind in their invi- 
tations, and declared that I must come and see 
them; they could not take no for an answer. 

The next season they were not our guests, and 
the following winter, papa, having business in 
the city, thought I had better improve the op- 
portunity to visit my cousins. 

“T heard that brother John had gone into a 
new house,” he said; “a splendid swell front, 
on one of the fashionable streets, so I suppose 
there’ll be plenty of room, and I dare say you'll 
enjoy yourself bravely.” 

I was more than delighted at the prospect of 
seeing city life for a little while, and was only 
too anxious to appear well in the eyes of my 
fashionable relatives. [had two silk dresses, 
one black, the other plum color, that I was es- 
pecially proud of. To be sure I had made them 
both myself, from patterns, but I prized them all 
the more for that. 

“Indeed, miss,” said Sally, who had lived with 
us fourteen years, “ye needn’t be at all anxious 


— 


has your own pretty face. It’s my opi 
they’ll all be jealous of you.” 

“Don’t fill the child’s head with such notions,” 
said my mother. The ghild was nineteen. 
“Sure, ’n I only told the truth,” muttereg 
Sally. 

Four blessed weeks-I went on with my prepa. 
rations, making new and altering old, til] my 
wardrobe seemed of almost wonderful propor- 
tions. The largest trunk in the house would 
hardly hold it, and that was a venerable hair 
trunk, nearly a century old. It did not occur to 
me that it was ancient, however, till I saw the 
footman smile as it was taken into the large hal] 
of my uncle’s house. 

My father, good, easy soul, was always his 
simple self, and walked about quite unconcerned 
among the beautiful chairs, and tables, and ot- 
tomans, while I sat down, my little bag in my 
hand, wondering why nobody came. 

“John must be doing well,” said my father, 
lifting up two or three delicate toys from one of 
the tables in his large bronzed hand. It is only 
a wonder that he did not smash them. How 
could he or I know that they cost, some of them, 
a hundred dollars apiece? - 

“How still it is here, and O how splendid!” 
I said, beginning te tremble in my new, plain, 
gray walking-suit. “They must be very rich.” 
“Well, yes, I suppose John has done putty tol- 
erable well,” mused my father. ‘He was a go- 
a-head from a boy, always swapping, mighty 
sharp at a trade, but he’s pitched hay and hoed 
potatoes many atime, forall that. John mustu’t 
get proud. Money isn’t every thing.” 

Money seemed a good deal, to judge by these 
gorgeous parlors, and I was beginning to wish 
somebody would make an appearance, when 9 
smart-looking girl came in, that I thought was 
a visitor. . 


ion 


“The young ladies are dressing, miss,” she 
said. “Will you excuse them?” 


I rose from my seat. 

“Then I will wait,” I responded. 

“Would you like to go to your room, miss?” 
was the next question she asked. “TI will show 
you there.” 

Could this girl be a servant, moving so airily 
in her nice dress? I could hardly believe it. 

“This is your room, miss,” she said, stopping 
at the third story. “Your trunk is in here, 
miss. Would you like me to assist you?” 

“O no,” I made reply, feeling unusually ner- 
vous and flustered. “I wont detain you.” She 
smiled and left me alone. 

The room was large, plainly furnished, and 
looked out upon rows of back yards. I don’t 
know why, butI felt as if somebody had plunged 
me into a snow bank. Every thing had been so 
splendid, and so strange, and so unhomelike, 
that I could have cried like a child for one sight 
of mother. I just longed to turn back and ask 
father to take me right home again, for he was 
going on the morrow; but pride restrained me. 
What I should wear in this great house for an 
afternoon dress, puzzled me exceedingly, but 
finally I made the best choice, and arrayed my- 
self in my black silk. I could not certainly be 
far wrong in that, I thought. 

An hour passed, and still I sat in that dreary 
room. 

“Why don’t some of them come in?” I won 
dered; “they know Iam here.” And finally I 
plucked up courage to go down stairs. 

Miss Carry was there, talking with my father, 
and dressed in gorgeous array. “Such glitter! 
such ribbons! such diamonds! I- had hardly 
dreamed of, much less seen. 

“O Cousin Della!’ and she actually gave me 
the tips of her fingers. I was stunned by her 
frigid manner. No kiss, no warm look of wel 
come or pleasure. 

“You are new to the city, are you not?” asked 
the grand belle, as she took upa photograph 
album. 

“As new as you were to the country, whel 
you went there the first time,” I could not help 
saying. 

“Ah, yes, it was odd,” she replied, coldly; and 
then Lilly, Hatty and Lida glided in, all grow? 
to young ladies. 

How my heart sank within me when I noticed 
the splendor of their toilets! Had they done 
this to crush me at the first? 

I understood it better when I met their moth- 
er, a large woman, with cold eyes and an impe 
rious manner. She called me “Miss Somers, 
and missed me so persistently, that ohce or twice 
I came near being rude. 

“Why didn’t you say it?” whispered Hatt, 
her eyes sparkling. 

“Say what?” 

“That’s just what I wanted to hear. I'msut 
it was right on the tip of your tongue, and 
know it would have been goed. Pray don't 
contrel yourself next time. You see my sisters 





as to how ye’ll look, for there isn’t one of them 


put on an extra agony in this fine new house 
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don’t care a bit. 
ter. Never mind, we’ll have good times.” 

Well, if Hatty was a little bit ugly, (that is, 
she squinted just a trifle,) why, she was certain- 
ly sensible, so I concluded to make my visit as 
jong as I at first intended. 

Iwas snubbed, often, there was no doubt of 
that. My dresses were exceedingly plain, and 
pehavior did not go for much in that costly 
house. I knew they did not like to introduce 
me to strangers, and avoided it, if they could,— 
only Hatty, she took the greatest pains to thwart 
her sisters, and made me acquainted with every- 


body. It so happened that my aunt was to give 
agreat party. When the night arrived, Hatty 
said,— 


“J want you to wear one of my Swiss muslins, 
tonight. There’s to bea magnificent creature 
here. I mean he is really good, and an author, 
a fine musician—every thing—and Carry is wild 
about him.” 

“But I sha’n’t wear one of your muslins,’’ I 
said, with a proper pride. “I shall go in the old 
silk.” 

“Just as you please, Miss Independence; but 
you'll be plain asa pipe-stem. [admire your 
spunk, but as it’s a great occasion, I wish you 
had something gorgeous—but no matter.” 

We were in a flutter of excitement. Hatty and 
],and a chosen few, went into one of the half- 
deserted rooms near the conservatory. Hatty 
insisted on my playing. Isat down and went 
through three pages of one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas. 

“J didn’t know you played that,” said Carry— 
she was leaning on the arm of the author and 
composer. 

“Tam charmed when a lady plays and com- 
prehends Beethoven,” said the lion. I had been 
introduced to him. Next day he called, and his 
attentions were so marked that Carry hardly 
spoke to me till I went home. 

Iam writing this in our cosey little parlor. 
Theauthor and composer is seated at my cottage 
piano. For two summers, since my visit to the 
city, he has been a visitor at our humble home, 
and the next time I go to the city, I think, per- 
haps, Cousin Carry will have to call me by a dif- 
ferent name. 





For the Companion. 


THE DEACON’S SURPRISE. 
By RB. H. Davis. 


Every body in the village knew Simple Simon. 
He lived with his mother down in that little red 
hut just by Indian Creek; and you would gen- 
erally find him on a summer day in or about 
the water somewhere. #ometimes the boys who 
were going fishtng would give him a penny or 
two to dig their bait, and Simon would go grub- 
bing on his knees in the mud, and mumbling 
his one song about ‘“‘Poor Joe,” as happy as a 
king. If Joe were any poorer than Simon, he 
must have had a very bad fortune indeed. His 
mother, the widow Matmoth, used to keep them 
comfortable enough by her washing and iron- 
ing, until she was crippled by the rheumatism, 
this winter. She still managed to hobble about 
over her tubs for an hour or two each day. But 
they had nothing to eat but bread and molasses, 
and as for meat, they had nearly forgotten the 
very look of it. It was no wonder that Simon’s 
great arms and legs grew bony and gaunt, and 
that his eyes sank deep into his head. 

Simon had light, staring eyes, precisely like 
an owl’s; he never worked or played as other 
boys do, ‘but perpetually sauntered or marched 
about, his hands in his pockets, his rags of 
clothes fluttering about him,.a cock’s feather in 
hishat. If you spoke to him, your only answer 
would be a stare and a “Hi!” and then Simon 
went on his way, chuckling as if he had silenced 
you by the witticst retort. No matter how the 
boys teased him, he replied only by this same 
g00d-humored “Hi!” So the people called him 
simple, and an idiot, and the boys made verses 
about him, some of which, no, doubt you have 
heard. But his mother never would be con- 
vinced that he was different from other boys. 

“My Simon has as clear a brain in his head 
as any body,” she would say; “though he 
chooses to be a little peculiar. Every body has 
their own way of doing things.” 

It was about the middle of December that the 
Widow grew sick and had to quit work and take 
to her bed. She did not let any of her neigh- 
bors know, however. 

“never have begged, and I never will,” she 
said to Simon, at which he nodded and chuckled, 
and began to sing “Poor Joe” toa very lively 
tune, 

But those were rough days for Simon. He 
did what he could; carried wood which he 
Picked up in the forest, and kept up big fires, 

tor day; then he would peep into every pot 


I liked the old one much bet- | head dolefdlly over each, and finally bringing 


the bread and molasses, he would divide the 
slice in half, and put his mother’s part close to 
her hand, while he munched his own. When 
he had done he would sit staring solemnly down 
into her face hours at a time, now and then 
suddenly breaking out into a whistle to cheer 
herup. She would hold his hand, and look ‘up 
into his face as though it were the brightest and 
handsomest in the world. 

“Go out, Simon,” she said, the day before 
Christmas, “and take a run on the snow.” 
“Hi?” said Simon, looking doubtfully at her, 
and thinking he could not be spared. However, 
he went, for one of Simon’s oddities was that he 
always obeyed to the letter, no matter what was 
his own opinion in the matter. 

He found Bill Ruth, and Joe Stiles, and two 
or three other fellows, on the barrels outside of 
Dea. Stebbs’ store. They did not dare to go in- 
side, cold as it was. Every boy knew how cross 
“old Stebbs” was, and kept carefully out of his 
way. 

“Hillo, Simon!” shouted Bill. “Getting ready 
for Christmas down at your house?” winking 
to the other boys. 

“Dunno. We might be, and then we mightn’t,”’ 
said Simon, gravely. “What is Christmas, Bill?” 

“Time when every body’s jolly, and you get 
things. I tell you, Simon,” with a sudden idea, 
which made him laugh and kick the sides of the 
barrel vigorously, “you'll have a Christmas 
tree. Just you look to-morrow morning in your 
back kitchen—you know the back kitchen?” 

“Hi!” said Simon, breathlessly. 

“Well, there you’ll find a tree that grew in 
the night; and on it you’ll find—let me see— 
new clothes and a hat”’— 

“A hat?”’—taking off his old summer one and 
twirling it about on his fist thoughtfully. 

“A fur hat—warm over your cars; and ap- 
ples, and cakes, and candies. O, my goodness! 
how can [I tell all you’ll have? It makes my 
hair stand on end to think of it.”” 

Simon sat dumb for.a moment or two with 
delight, his face very red, then he got down~— 

“Yl go home,” he said, suddenly, putting on 
his hat. 

“To tell your mother? You’ll do nothing of 
the sort. You must say nothing to her about it 
till the time comes.” 

Simon stood, with a disappointed, blank face. 

“Hi?” he said, anxiously. 

“No, not a word, I tell you. 
remember and look in 
morrow.” 

Simon darted off, jumping fences and turning 
somersets in the air, and whistling so shrilly 
that he could be heard clear up the village street. 

“What do you mean to do, Bill?” asked Joe 
Stiles. ‘“You-know well enough Simon ’]l have 
no tree.” 

“T bet he will, then,” said Bill, with a laugh. 
“D’ye see that old dead larch in the fence cor- 
ner? I'll drag it down and stand it in his back 
kitchen to-night, and a better show of old pots, 
and pans, and rags you never saw than there'll 
be on it. It ll be jolly fun.” 

“I don’t see the fun,” replied Joe, without 
laughing. “I wouldn’t play tricks on a fellow 
that can’t hit back. Simon can’t fight, and you 
know that, Bill Ruth. Besides, he and. his mo- 
ther are nigh about starved. The old woman’s 
been in bed for weeks.” 

“Tt’s none of my business if she’s been there a 
year,”’ muttered Bill. 

Just at that moment old Dea. Stebbs thrust 
his knotty, sour face out of the door. 

“Come, be off with you, you young vaga- 
bonds,”’ he said, thumping the barrel with his 
hickory cane. 

The boys did not stop to argue the question, 
but made off down the frozen street at full 
speed. Dea. Stebbs stood looking after them a 
minute, and then putting on his hat, walked 
slowly down to his house on the meadow. 

That was the longest night of Simon’s life. 
He could not sleep for listening to hear if there 
were any mysterious sounds in the back kitchen. 
He sat by the fire, his hands clasped about his 
knees, chuckling, now and then, and rubbing 
his elbows with impatience. At Inst he got up 
and went to his mother’s bed. ? 

“What’s Christmas, mother, eh?” 

The widow turned her thin face to the wall. 
She had been thinking, just then, of the day, 
and how bright and plentiful it would be to so 
many in the world, how hungry and cold to her 
and her boy. 

“Tt was the day when the child Jesus was born, 
Simon.” 

“Does He send the new clothes, and the fur 
hat? Hi?” 

His mother looked puzzled. 

““People who love Him give gifts on that day, 
because He loves ns all and gives us all we 


Now be off, and 
the back kitchen to- 


“Loves us?” trying to understand. 

“IT don’t know, child,” she said, bitterly. 
think He has forgotten us.” 

“T guess not,” said Simon, laughing know- 

ingly, and nodding his head. She fell asleep af- 

ter she had made him come to bed. But Simon 

sat straight up the rest of the night, staring and | 
listening with all his might, for he heard noises | 
through the thin partition. It was Bill Ruth, | 
who had set up the dead larch and hung it with 

rags, and broken tin cans, and an old hoop skirt 

that he had found in the road. 

“Tt’s the people that love the Lord,’’ muttered 

poor Simon, inside. “He hasn’t forgot to send 

them.” 

Bill Ruth had not such jolly fun as he expect- 

ed in dressing his tree. He felt that it was a 

cruel trick, and that he was a mean cur, let him 

try to forget it as he would. However, he fin- 

ished the work, and stole off home to bed. 

“Tl be back bv daylight to see the end of the 

joke,” he said. 

By daylight, therefore, he was up, and cours- 

ing along the frozen fields like a hare. It was a 
clear, gray morning. The snow lay white on 
fields and hills. Down in the village lights wero 
glancing, early as it was, in the upper windows’ 
of almost every house, for it was Christmas 
morning. Children and grown people were awake 
and calling joyfully to each other; trees were 
glancing with lights and beautiful presents; the 
very air was full of love and gladness as on that 
first Christmas morning, long ago, when God, 
with deep significance, sent His message of good 
will to the world at the same time from the poor 
stable and from the heavenly choirs. 

“Simon will have his tree, too,’ said Bill, 
laughing to himself, as he saw the firelight shin- 
ing through the windows of the poor widow’s 
hut. He crept stealthily to the door and list- 
ened. Simon was coaxing his mother to rise 
and come with him to the back kitchen. 

“There'll be a tree, there, mammy. He’s sent 
somebody to put it. He that was born to-day, 
you know.” 

The widow was too weak to stand, but she 
struggled up. She would not let Simon bear 
his disappointment alone. 

“My poor boy!”’ she said, putting her arm 
about his neck. He helped her along gently. 
He was trembling with excitement. 

Bill’s heart failed him as he saw the poor wom- 
an dragging along the floor to see his miserable 
tree. “I—I wouldn’t have done it if I’d have 
thought she’d have known,” he muttered. 

“Now, mammy, dear!” said Simon, throwing 
open the kitchen door. There was a blaze from 
the fire, and there, in the middle of the floor, 
stood a great Norway fir, green and beautiful. 
Hung on its branches were a suit of warm, good 
clothes for Simon, a fur cap, and apples, cakes 
and candies. Underneath stood a barrel of flour, 
two or three barrels of potatoes, a warm woollen 
dress, packages of tea and sugar, little jars of 
butter and sausage, and a nice fat turkey hen, 
all ready for roasting. 

Simon stood dumb for one minute, and then 
broke out into a thundering “Hi!” catching his 
mother in his arms and whirling her about. 

She could not speak for crying. Outside, in 
the dark, old Dea. Stebbs, and his wife, and Dr. 
Potter stood peeping in and laughing like three 
children. 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Stebbs, “we’ve had our 
joke; let’s go home. I did not think any thing 
would ever drag me out of my Ved as early as 
this on a winter morning.” 

“Hollo! who’s this?’ cried the deacon, as he 
stumbled over a figure that skulked along like a 
dog. “So, so, my young friend! Howdo you 
like Simon’s tree?”’? And he gave Bill a sound 
cuffing on the ear, that sent him away howling. 

But Simon heard nothing of all this. He went 
about touching and feeling every thing on the 
tree. “He did not forget us, mother, did He?” 
he said. 

“No, my son.”” And in her heart she thanked 
God, whose love had touched her, also, on this 
Christmas day. 

—_— +o —-— 
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A MAN IN DELIRIUM TREMENS, 


Did you ever awake in the night in great ter- 
ror over some dream? Some fearful danger was 
just before you, and you cried out in fear for 
“Mother! mother!’ Though there was nothing 
near to hurt you, yet your terror was just. as 
real as though a lion was in the room. 

Now, the imazinary terrors of aman in the 
delirium which drinking causes may seem very 
funny to lookers-on, who know there is no dan- 
ger; but they are terrible beyond all thought to 
those who experience them. 

A man living in New Haven, Conn., drank so 
deeply that his reason was for some time over- 
thrown. When his paroxysms came on, he fan- 








@ pan to find something to cook, and shake his 








have,” 


flay him alive. 
ful work, cutting his flesh with keen little 
then tearing off his skin in strings, and hanging 
it up on wires before his eyes. 


ony asif they were really doing it. 
would imagine that his heart was a cage of wild 
beasts, who were tearing, growling and fighting 
with each other. 
to tear them out, and when, to gratify him, they 
would pretend to do so, a fecling of death-faint- 
ness would come over him. 
those about him were throwing sharp hooks at 
him, trying to fasten them in his flesh. 
would wrestle and fight for hours with his un- 
seen foes, until the sweat poured from him in 
streams. 


Slowly they began their dread- - 
saws, 


He would shriek and cry out in as terrible ag- 
Then he 


Bon 


He would beg his companions 


Then he would think 


He 


Did he not pay dear for his cups? Was the 


little pleasure he got out of them worth all that 
agony? 
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Two large, beautiful houses standing on the 
crest of a hill; from the: front windows a look 
up and down the Connecticut Valley, with its 
broad, waving meadows, blue river and misty 
mountains; and from the rear a grove of chest- 
nut trees, in the midst of which stands another 
building, quite new, Fic.ich-roofed, and contain- 
ing many rooms. Outside, children playing 
gayly, but never a shout to be heard among 
them—then a summons to one of the houses, a 
scattering off into different rooms, and busy les- 
sons begin. 

What is it all? 

A school? 

Tt must be; but things seem to go on in some 
very strange ways of theirown. Not a bell is 
in one of the rooms, but when the teacher wish- 
es to call a recitation, she strikes the floor with 
her foot, the scholars all look up, and she calls 
one or more to come forward. There is no sing- 
ing, no music lesson any where in the school; 
and in one room, a class of children, some not 
more than five years old, it is true, but others 
twelve or fourteen, are learning the names of 
colors, and rushing about in great excitement 
and glee, to pick up a veil, or a book, or a bit of 
ribbon, and wave it before the teacher’s face to 
prove that they understand her when she says, 
very slowly and distinctly, “blue.” 

Not a school for crazy children, nor for crazy 
teachers, as one might begin to think, but the 
Clarke Institute for Deaf Mutes, established at 
Northampton s@me four years ago, and receiving 
now more than forty pupils. 

And in this school, any one fortunate enough 
to have ears of their own, may hes ° 1 good deal 
that is remarkable. No such thiag as being 
born deaf and dumb, for instance! Although 
such cases have been spoken of ever since the 
world began, and we supposed we knew some of 
them, it is a great mistake. Plenty of people 
are born deaf, the teachers allow, but they assure 
you the vocal organs of such unfortunate ones 
are just as good as our own, the only difference 
being that they have never learned to use them. 
In this school they are taught to do so, and also 
to read from the lips what others say, and the 
result is, that the deaf hear with the cye, and the 
dumb speak. 

Although teaching the deaf mute lip-reading 
and articulation is so new a thing in this coun- 
try, it has been almost the only method pursued 
with them in Europe for hundreds of years. 

More than three centuries ago a good monk, 
named Ponce de Leon, away in sunny Spain, 
thought it hard that the shadow of silence and 
solitude should rest on the lives of any children, 
and taught, one after another, many deaf mutes 
to speak. And wonderful as it may scem, they 
learned so well, that one of them became a pricst 
and another a soldier. Afterward, instead of a 
solitary child being taught, here and there, 
schools were established, and now in England, 
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Russia, Sweden, and even in Egypt, they are 
busily doing their work. Only in France, the 
good Abbe De L’Epee thought it too hard for 
mutes to learn to speak, and invented an entire- 
ly different language, using signs instead of 
words, by means of which he gave all his pupils 
their education. 

Visitors to the German schools, where the 
children are taught to speak and to read from 
the lips, bring back stories that we find it almost 
hard to believe. 





Our own schools, when first established, chose 
the French abbe’s method, and have always con- 
tinued to use it, so that until a few years ago, 
the people of this country hardly knew there was 
any other way to teach the deaf and dumb. But 
at that time Miss Rogers, of Chelmsford, deter- 
mined to try the European method with some 
mute pupils under her charge, and her success 
was a surprise to every one. In afew months 
the children knew hundreds of words, could form 
sentences from them, and write letters home. 
Now her little school has become the Clarke in- 
stitute, of Northampton, and has a corps of 
teachers and more than forty pupils. 

If any one has a fancy for being astonished 
and entertained at the same moment, Miss Rog- 
ers’ school is the place to pass an hour or two. 
In some rooms the older scholars are busy with 
such studies as go on in any school, and in oth- 
ers, those who have been there but a short time, 
are taking lessons in speaking, and learning the 
meaning of words. In one of these, some visit- 
ors, the other day, found a bright-eyed, red-jack- 
eted little lady, with a class standing before her, 
teaching them the names of the colors. There 
was a little daughter of Gen. Mitchell, not more 
than six years old, with floating golden hair, 
and a fairy face and form, then older children, 
then a colored boy, Robert, about fourteen years 
of age, rolling his great eyes, and showing his 
white teeth, in an ecstasy of delight at feeling a 
new idea penctrate his brain. 

“Blue, blue,” said the little teacher, with spark- 
ling eyes, striking the floor with her foot. This 
was to bring back a wandering gaze, for though 
the children do not hear, they feel the slightest 
jar. 

“Blue, blue,” they all cried back again, in 
great enthusiasm, though not in time together, 
for not one knew Whether the other answered or 
not. 

Then they went to the blackboard and wrote 
the word, and then scampered off all about the 
room to find something blue, as proof positive 
that they knew the meaning of th®word. 

It was droll enough to see Robert, at the other 
end of the room, frantically waving a blue veil 
he had found, ‘ut droller still, when “brown” 
was the word, o sce one of the children run up 
to him and gesture vigorously upon his check, 
while he stood immovable, rolling the eyes far- 
ther than ever, in the delighted dignity of being 
used as an “illustration.” 

This class had been but very little while in the 
school, and, as some of them had never been 
taught a word in their lives till they came, of 
course jt was slow work at first. After they had 
done with the colors, the teacher took the word 
‘pleasant’ for the next lesson. Poor Robert 
succeeded pretty well in repeating it, but as for 
the meaning, it was of no use—he couldn’t get 
it. The teacher pointed out of the window, to 
suggest the pleasant weather. 

“Nice day,” said Robert, in triumph. She 
shook her head; that wasn't it. Next she smiled 
in the most amiable way, and then scowled 
sharply, to see if she could convey the idea, as 
she often did, successfully, by contrast. 

“Wrinkled,” eried out Robert, and the lesson 
had to be put over for completion to the next 
day. 

When the visitors had seen all they wished of 
the performance of this class, the teacher turned 
to a little boy and said,— 

“Will you show these ladies to Miss "s 
room ?” 








He watched her face with a keen glance as she 
uttered the words, and then turned quietly and 
led the way. 

There, and in other rooms, there were spelling 
classes, classes in composition, drawing and rec- 
itation of poctry, all interesting, but the spelling- 
class having rather a peculiar feature. The 
scholars, though they know the names of the 
letters perfectly, are taught to pronounce them 
in spelling, as they sound in the words, that help- 
ing them to keep the idea of their real service. 

One boy was told to spell “‘purpose.” He re- 
peated the word in a low, almost guttural tone, 
giving each syllable a slow, prolonged sound 
“‘pur—pose,” and then proceeded to spell it. P 
only the puffy sound, as if he were going to say 
“pooh,” u much like 00, ras nearly as possible 
like the sound in the word, p again as before, o, 
8, only the hissing sound, e much as ea in early, 
and the word was completed “pur—pose.” 

There is a great difference in the speech of the 
pupils, according to the different circumstances 
and time of their learning, but many speak so 
clearly and even prettily, that you would scarce- 
ly suspect it was to them as hardly earned ‘an 
accomplishment as piano playing is to happier 
children. 





As the visitors passed near the room of the 
red-jacketed little teacher again, she opened the 
door and begged them to return, as a little broth- 
er and sister in her class were very anxious to 
express themselves in a lesson they had lately 
learned. The little girl seated herself with quite 
an air, and the handsome little brother stepped 
out into the hall, his face glowing with pride 
and promise. Then came a tap at the door. The 
little miss rose and opened it. “Ah-how-do- 
you-do? Will-you-walk-in? I-am-very-glad- 
to-see-you. Shall-I-take-your-hat?” With a 
face covered with smiles he gave it her, and she 
begged him to be seated. Then followed inquir- 
ies for his family and a few more questions and 
answers, when he rose and said he must go. 

“Do-not-go. Come-again. Let-me-give-you- 
your-hat,” said the little maiden, with the most 
bewitching of glances, and the little brother 
bowed himself out, with all the airs and all the 
happiness of any petted beau in society. 

But how is this wonderful lesson taught? Is 
there any magic wand in Miss Rogers’ room, with 
which she has touched, one after another, these 
forty deaf mute children, that the deaf hear and 
the dumb speak? Search, if you like; you will 
never find it, for though a wand there is, and 
busily used, it is invisible. Patience, courage 
and skill, these are the green stems of the triple 
staff, and buds, blossoms and fruits start daily 
forth in the form of success and joy. 

But patience and courage, as well as other 
workers, must have a method, and so have Miss 
Rogers and her teachers. Often when a new pu- 
pil enters the school, she finds that, bright, hap- 
py and intelligent as he may be, the existence of 
any such thing as a language of words has ney- 
er entered his mind. He sees the lips move, but 
has no idea that any sound is produced; has nev- 
er noticed that one movement of them differs 
from another, and does not know why such 
movements are made. Least of all, has it ever 
occurred to him to try making them himself. 
Here is work to be done. First, the pupil must 
notice what the lips do, and that some effect is 
produced by doing it. So Miss Rogers takes his 
hand, holds it before her mouth, and breathes 
upon it as h is pronounced at the beginning of 
aword. He feels her breath upon his hand, and 
so discovers what she does. As soon as this is 
plain, she places the same hand before his own 
mouth, and signities best she may, that he is 
to do the same. This is generally accomplished 
quite easily, and the teacher takes o as the next 
lesson. The pupil watches her lips as she pro- 
nounces it, and soon learns to place his own in 
the same position, but makes no sound. How 
should he, when he has no idea any one ever did 
such a thing? Whatis to be done now? Tak- 
ing his hand again, she clasps it upon her throat 









and repeats the letter. Now he makes a discov-| This movement in favor of uniting the Lee 


ery—something is done there as well as with the 
lips. Try it yourself, littledeaf mute; try again, 
and the name won’t belong to you many days! 
She returns his hand to his own throat, and he 
tries. No sound at all at first, then a faint one, 
then a queer, outlandish one. Not quite right 
yet. Once more, there it is, o fair and square, 
and round as 0 ever ought to be! 

Hurrah, triumph, and to-morrow a new les- 
son. New letters, new triumphs, jey for the 
teacher, and unknown and unimagined pleasure 
for the scholar; easy words, short sentences, 
more letters, more words, chalk and blackboard, 
same words there; books, lessons, pen and ink, 
letters written home, companionship, chats with 
friends! A new world all around, in which not 
only to live and move, but to speak and listen, 
and forget that he was ever called deaf and 
dumb! 

And as if it were not wonderful enough that 
these scholars, some of them hardly more than 
curly headed babies, can read with their keen 
little eyes whatever the lips may say to them, 
some do even more. If the teacher turns only 
the side of her face toward them, and covers her 
lips with her hand, they can tell what she says 
from such motion as they can see in her cheek 
and throat, and will repeat it after her without 
a mistake. This makes them ready to under- 
stand a person whose mouth is covered witha 
beard, and at the same time time teaches some- 
thing of a lesson to careless boys and girls who 
are not deaf, but tumble through life without 
ever really seeing any thing that comes before 
their eyes. 

These children, beginning at six, eight, ten or 
twelve years old, have to work pretty busily to 
catch up with their friends and neighbors who 
began before they were fairly out of their cra- 
dies. It would seem strange to see achild of 
seven years old learning for the first time that 
God, her Heavenly Father, was everywhere, and 
to hear her, when she thought she had caught 
the idea, cry out,— 

“O many, many, many fathers! Onein North- 
ampton, one in Springfield, one in Boston, one 
everywhere!” 

But though they start at a disadvantage, they 
work away and get on faster than any one can 
well believe; but if you want any help to your 
faith, or your understanding of what is done 
among them, the best thing you can do is to go 


and see for yourself. Zz. A. RB. 
ER ee 

A NEW BRITISH AMERICAN CON- 
FEDERATION. 


The British Parliament has taken a step that 
is of some importance to Americans, though 
likely to be considered more hereafter than at 
present. It has passed an act to unite the Lee- 
ward Islands of the British West Indies in a body 
politic. The islands are six in number, and 
bear the following names: Antigua, Dominica, 
Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, and the Virgin Isl- 
ands. The Virgin Islands are in fact a group of 
islands, but we speak of them by their political 
appellation. 

The largest of these islands is Dominica, which 
has 291 square miles, with a population of 25,- 
666 souls. 

Antigua is the most populous of the group, 
having 37,125 inhabitants,—but its area is only 
83 square miles. It is a rich island, and long 
has been famous for its—rum. 

St. Kitts has 103 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 24,440. 

Nevis has 9,822 inhabitants, and a territory of 
50 square miles. 

Montserrat’s territory is 47 square miles, and 
the inhabitants number 7,645, 

The Virgin Islands have a population of 6,051, 
and an area of 57 square miles. 

The total area is 731 square miles, and the en- 
tire population‘is 110,759. 

These are small figures, but empires have 
grown out of smaller beginnings than those of 
the new Confederation. 

The sea is always at the command of islanders 
who have the courage to seek its conquest, and 
the capacity to*conquer it. All the West Indian 
islands are rich in the power to produce things 
that the world wants, and which it is ever ready 
to buy, and which it is willing to pay for at good 
prices. 

There is but little published, as yet, as to the 
details of this new scheme, save that they are 
not of a democratic character. Power will be in 
the hands of the few, who will share it with the 
British government. 

It is a singular fact that English-made coun- 
tries seldom begin with very large ideas of gov- 
ernment, and the result is that quarrels are apt 
to rise early. The many will not submit to ex- 
clusion, and the few insist upon maintaining an 
exclusive system. 





ward Islands is supposed to be but the beginning 
of a much larger undertaking, which shall lead 
to the establishment of a ‘confederation of ali 
the British West Indian Islands. 
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BANKRUPT LORDS. 


A bankrupt, in the common use of the word, 
is a person who cannot pay the full amount of 
his debts, and to avoid embarrassment gives 
what property he may have to his creditors, 
They receive it, and release him from further ob. 
ligations to pay what he is owing, An honora. 
ble man will avoid bankruptcy, and pay his 
debts in full, if it is possible for him to do so, 
If through misfortune such a man “fails,” he is 
to be pitied, not blamed. 

But there are bankrupts that deserve no pity, 
because their misfortunes are the results of their 
vices, or follies—such cases, for instance, as those 
English lords spoken of in the newspapers, who 
became insolvent in consequence of their being 
gamblers and spendthrifts, indulging in ho 
racing and other vices. : 

It is mentioned in the London journals that 
Lord Courtenay, son of the Earl of Devon, has 
“failed’”’ for no less a sum than four millions of 
dollars, though he is but a young man, and 
never has been in business—and so had no busi- 
ness to “‘fail.”” 

The family of Courtenay is one of the oldest 
and most renowned of all the aristocratical fam- 
ilies in Europe. It is both French and English 
in its history, and was ancient long before many 
present great families had been heard of. 

It has produced Dukes, and Marquises, and 
Farls, and other nobles; and it has intermarried 
with royal houses, and did not think it had re- 
ceived any addition to its honors by so doing. 
Sovereigns have been produced by this family; 
and it was famous in the crusading times,—and 
was, and yet is, very proud of its blue blood. 
One of its members might have become King of 
England, more than three centuries ago, had he 
known how to conduct himself in a proper man- 
ner. ‘ 

The popular inference would be that the mem- 
bers of such a family must be too highly bred 
and refined, to be guilty of common—or rather 
uncommon—swindling. Some admirer of “no- 
bility” says that honor is the peculiar virtue of 
an aristocracy, and keeps its members from be- 
ing guilty of base actions. One well known 
writer declares that “it feels a stain as a wound,” 
and in so saying the writer did violence to his 
own extensive knowledge of history; for of all 
bodies of men, from the mjddle classes up to the 
nobility, that have produced great knaves,—men 
alike dishonest and dishonorable,—aristocracies 
hold pre-eminence. 

This Lord Courtenay is a case in point. He 
had every reason that man could have, for be- 
having well, and yet he has behaved infamously. 
No English nobleman can owe four millions of 
dollars, with nothing to show forit, and be more 
honest than a common thief. 

An English merchant might owe four millions, 
and not be able to pay a penny in the pound, 
and yet be strictly honest; for he might have 
“failed,” from causes beyond his control, in course 
of legitimate business. But an English Lord 
does not engage in commerce. He may “fail,” 
like the merchant, but it will be only because he 
is a spendthrift, and a vicious fellow generally; 
and were justice done in his case he would be 
sent to a penitentiary, to herd with other men 
who dishonestly take other people’s property. 

But Lord Courtenay will get off without punish- 
mentorwithavery lightone. He will“gothrough 
the insolvent court,”’ and so be “whitewashed.” 
If the commissioner should be a very just-mind- 
ed and stern man, he may be sent to.a debtors’ 
prison for afew months. This will be the ex- 
tent of his punishment; and on his father’s 
death he will, as Earl of Devon, take his seat in 
the House of Peers, as one of the law-makers of 
the great British Empire! 

It is only a year or two since the young Duke 
of Newcastle became a bankrupt, under most 
disgraceful circumstances, though he has in his 
veins the blood of the Pelhams, the Cavendishes, 
the Clintons, the Hamiltons, and others of the 
great patrician houses of Great Britain. 

The Earl of Westmoreland, head of another 
old line, recently became a bankrupt. The Mar 
quis of Hastings was another of these prodigals, 
but he died early. 

Such are the doings of some of the aristocrat- 
ic young men of the highest rank; men who are 
charged by their birth with the most responsible 
duties as rulers. The facts show that neither men- 
tal nor social culture, nor high rank, necessarily 
produce moral principle, or restrain vicious pt 
pensities. The only culture that ensures Vit 


tue, is a daily culture, embodied in a declaration 
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COMPANION. 





written by a wise man, centuries ago. “Thy 
Word” [0 God] “have I hid in my heart that I 
might not sin against thee.” 
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THE “ONE TERM PRINCIPLE.” 


Parties and politicians have phrases of their 
own, which, like slang phrases of low life, need 
to be interpreted to the uninitiated in order to 
be understood. One of these now in use when 
the Presidency is mentioned, is “one term,” or 
“the one term principle,” as some put it. What 
does it mean? 

Simply this: There are men in the United 
States who think no man should be allowed to 
hold the office of President for more than “one 
term.” The length of one Presidential term is 
four years. Thus, they say that President Grant 
should not be a candidate for re-election in 
1872-8, but should retire to private life on the 
4th of March, 1873. 

There is nothing in the Constitution of the 
United States, or in the laws of the land, that 
prevents & man from remaining President for 
life, provided ‘the people choose to re-elect him 
once in every four years. A mistaken opinion 
prevails that a man cannot lawfully serve as 
President more than two terms. It is perhaps 
a natural one, for no person has ever retained 
the office more than eight years; and no Presi- 
dent, so far as we know, has ever sought it for 
a third term. 

Thus a practice has come to have the force of 
law, or of a constitutional provision, and many 
persons confound two things that have no re- 
semblance to each other. The Constitution lim- 
its the Presidential term to four years, but it 
does not limit the number of Presidential terms 
that A man Can serve, 

President Washington wished to retire from 
office at the close of his first term, in 1793; but 
he was persuaded, much against his will, to ac- 
cept a second term. There was a desire that he 
would then retain the position during a third 
term, but he retired onthe 4th of March, 1797, 
when his second term expired. 

His successor, John Adams, was chosen but 
once, and so he could not follow the example of 
Washington; but Mr. Jefferson, whose second 
term expired in 1809, did follow it. So did Mr. 
Madison, in 1817; and so did Mr. Monroe, in 
1825. ° m . 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, who succeeded to 
Mr. Monroe, was not re-elected; but President 
Jackson retired at the end of his second term, in 
1887. He was the last President who was re- 
elected till 1864-5, when Mr. Lincoln was chosen 
asecond time. 

As early as the contest of 1828-9, the “one 
term” idea was advanced. Gen. Jackson was 
dected as a “one term” man, but nevertheless 
was re-elected in 1832-3. 

Mr. Clay, who was very anxious to become 
President, advocated ‘‘one term” elections. He 
failed, however, to get even four years posses- 
sion of the coveted office. 

One or two prominent public men are now 
advocating the single term principle. The sub- 
ject excites but little interest, and as yet has 
received no marked support from the people. 
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CURED OF STAGE FEVER. 
The sound advice of those who have tried it 
has often proved a timely and effectual cure to 
boys and girls who coveted a theatrical life. Let 


all stage-struck youths read this advice of a cel- 
ebrated actor: 


Nearly twenty years ago, says a writer in the 
tosse Democrat, I was crazy to enter upon 

the miseries or mysteries of theatrical life—to 
explore life behind the foot-lights. One night 
I visited Burton’s Theatre, watched his play, and 
the next day called upon the distinguished com- 
édian to see if it was possible for me to enter 
his theatre as an apprentice with a view to be- 
coming an actor. 
urton was sitting in his private office when I 
entered and introduced myself. After stating 
to him the object of my visit, telling him of my 
hopes, plans, willingness to work, and determi- 
Ration to be somebody, he leaned back in his 
chair, looked at me with a kind, friendly, inter- 
ested look [ shall never forget, it was so pleas- 
ant, and said,— 
Young man, you had better go and drown 
yourself. If you have pluck, energy and ambi- 
tion you can find a better future for you in oth- 
& pursuits—with the auditors, not with the act- 
ors. One-half the work required to make a 
g00d actor will make a rich man in any other 
Profession. 
You have spoken to me plainly and with 
earnest hopefulness. Allow one who is, compar- 
atively speaking, an old man, to advise you nev- 


&t to look to the stage. Every city is full of 


Poor, miserable men, hanging about the doors 
of theatres, living in idleness, waiting for a 
chance to be put on in somebody’s else place. 
tinsel of the stage and the reality of life are 
very different things. The smiles, the laughs, 
n and the well-fitting costumes worn by 


© actors are only for the occasion. But fe 
smiles y he occasion. But few 


deep; while the clothes are left in the wardrobe 
after the actors have donned their rags and gone 
home. 

“If you are willing to work you had better 
do it outside of the theatre, it will be better for 
you. Should you not happen to possess those 
qualities which constitute good actors, to enter 
upon the life would effectually spoil you for any 
thing else; for once let the shiftlessness of un- 
ualified stage life be tasted,@nd the victim is 
orever injured.” 





ROSE CHARMS. 

The fragrance of the rose is always fresh and 
delightful. One can never have too much of it. 
No perfume makes a lady’s drawer more pleas- 
ing than dried rose-leaves, with a drop or two of 
lavender added. 

The perfumers, when they wish to preserve 
rose-leaves fresh until they have a sufficient 
quantity to distil, or use in other ways, pickle 
them, separating the leaves from the stalks, and 


mixing them into a paste with salt, in the pro- 
portion of six pounds of leaves to one of com- 


mon salt. This, put injars, will keep any length 
of time. Packing alternate layers of salt and 


fresh rose-leaves away in jars is a first-rate, sim- 
ple way of getting a fine essence of rose. 

Let the jars remain covered in the cellar for a 
month or two, then put the pulp into a crape, 
and press the moisture from it. Bottle this es- 
sence, and let it stand out, corked, in the sun 
and dew, until it is quite clear. One part of this 
essence, one part of spirits of wine, and ten parts 
of spring-water, will give you a fine-flavored 
rose water. A good tincture of rose-leaves may 
be made by simply digesting them in strong 
spirits; while three parts of leaves of just opened 
roses to four parts of sweet olive oil, pounded 
in a mortar, kept still for a week, and then ex- 
pressed, will give you an excellent oil of roses. 

I knew an old lady who used to make a great 
variety of charms, amulets, etc., out of rose 
leaves, that were more fragrant and quite as dur- 
able as those manufactured out of perfumed 
clays. Her process was to fill a mortar with 
roses gathered with the dew on them, sprinkle 
over them a little powdered cinnamon and cloves, 
and then bray them thoroughly until they 
formed a stiff brown mass of about the consist- 
ence of putty. This she moulded into beads, 
crosses, and figures of various kinds, and then 
dried them in the sun or in an oven. They be- 
come as hard as pebbles, and retain their sweet- 
ness along while. Fingers that are skilful at 
moulding may, in this way, turn out some very 
pretty and appropriate mantel ornaments. 
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A WRONG. 
There is the soundest common sense in the 
following paragraph from the Manufacturer 
and Builder: 





Why is it that there is such ® repugnance on 
the part of parents to putting their sons to a 
trade? A skilled mechanic is an independent 
man. Go where he will his craft will bring him 
support. He need ask favors of none. He has 
literally his fortune in his own hands. Yet 
foolish parents—ambitious that their sons should 
“rise in the world,” as they say—are more will- 
ing that they should study for a profession, with 
the chances of even moderate success heavily 
against them, orrun the risk of spending their 
manhood in the ignoble task of retailiug dry 
goods, or of toiling at the accountant’s desk, 
than learn a trade which would bring them 
manly strength, health and independence. 
In point of fact, the method they choose is the 
one least likely to achieve the advancement 
aimed at, for the supply of candidates for “‘er- 
rand boys,” dry goods clerks and kindred occu- 
pations, is notoriously over-stocked; while on 
the other hand, the demand for really skilled 
mechanics is as notoriously beyond the supply. 
The crying need of this country to-day is for 
skilled labor; and that father who neglects to 
provide his son with a useful trade, and to see 
that he thoroughly masters it, does him a griev- 
ous wrong and runs the risk of helping by so 
much to increase the stock of idle and depend- 
ent, if not vicious, members of society. It is 
stated in the report of the Prison Association, 
lately issued, that of fourteen thousand five 
hundred and ninety-six prisoners confined in the 
thirty States, in 1867, seventy-seven per cent., 
or over ten thousand of the number, had never 
learned a trade. The fact conveys a lesson of 
profound interest to those who have in charge 
the training of boys, and girls too, for the ac- 
tive duties of life. ‘ 
ty 
HOW A MOSQUITO PRESENTS HIS 
BILL. 

We do not know that there is much satisfac- 
tion, after you have had your blood sucked, to 
be told precisely how it was done; but here is a 





the pestilent little “swamp angel,’’ who stings 
with his mouth: 


The mosquito has a proboscis like an elephant, 
only not so large. It will, however, look nearly 
as large under a good microscope. He cannot 
do as many handy things with it as the elephant 


annoyance in a small way with it. 

It is hardly the thing to say that the mosqui- 
to bites us, for he has no teeth. The microscope 
reveals the fact that he carries a pair of scissors 
inside of his proboscis—the neatest and sharpest 
little cutting tools you ever saw. He gets his 
living by these. 
blades, and are placed alongside of each other. 

When he is ready to make a meal off of us, he 
first buzzes aroun 





come from the heart, they are only face 


very learned description of the trade manners of 


can do with his, but he can cause a great deal of 


hey are two delicate little 


with those beautiful wings, 


——— 





quietly settle down, he picks out a place on our 
skin which is just to his liking. He is very deli- 
cate about it. When he gets ready, he puts his 
proboscis down, and pushes the little scissors 
out, and makes a neat cut, so that he can suck 
the blood out. 

Then he drinks as much blood as he wants, 
and is done his dinner. But he does not leave 
yet. Heis going to pay his bill. He has taken 
our blood, and he will leave us something in ex- 
change for it. With all his faults, he is an hon- 
est little fellow—after his fashion. He has the 
pay in his pocket, ready to squeeze out before 
he goes. Itis — but that makes no differ- 
ence to him. It is the best he has to give us. 
His poison pocket is at the head of his probos- 
cis, and at the lower end of his proboscis he has 
another little pocket, into which he puts poison 
enough for one dose. This poison is very pow- 
erful. A very little of it makes the place where 
the mosquito puts it very sore. 

After he has sucked our blood, he puts the 
drop of poison into the place he took the blood 
from. It is not the bite or the cut that the mos- 
quito makes that hurts us, but the dropping of 
this powerful poison into our flesh. If this mos- 
quito was large enough to give a powerful dose 
of this poison, it would be bad for us. If he 
were as big as a kitten, and his poison as strong 
in proportion, a “bite” from him would kill us. 
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GENUINE COURTESY. 
Even among the vicious and the outcast, are 
seen occasionally those fine acts of courtesy that 
are only prompted by genuine kindness of feel- 
ing. Here is an instance of the kind, by a poor 
woman, that is worth recording: 


A gentleman was passing the mouth of a 
squalid alley, when he heard loud cries of pain. 
Looking down the place he saw a crowd of black- 
guard-looking men standing passive, while a 
great brute of a fellow was mercilessly thrash- 
ing a glender lad. The gentleman prepared to 
interfere, when avery poor-looking woman came 
up to him, and said,— 
“Hush! don’t, sir. They'll only blackguard 
you, and wuss than that. [ll speak to ’em.”’ 
She interfered, and effectually, for the beating 
ceased, and the lad escaped. She herself retired 
with a quiet, silent self-respect, which so evident- 
ly meant “Do not thank me or interfere any 
farther,” that the gentleman also withdrew. 
From what he afterward learned of the alley, he 
was convinced that his obligations to the woman 
went beyond the preservation of his purse. 
On a previous occasion, in another neighbor- 
hood, the same gentleman, having caught sight, 
a few doors down a vile court, of a blind old hag 
cowering over a fire, thought she looked so ex- 
ceedingly picturesque that he made some little 
progress down the passage to study her. Buta 
young*woman, evidently of the lowest-sort, said 
to him,— 
on you afraid to come down here of a night, 
ir 
He took the hint and prudently retired. 
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DEAF DEBATER. 
In the new German Parliament there is one 
member who is as deaf as a post, and yet not 
only delivers frequent and excellent speeches, 
but mingles as freely in the debates, and answers 
his adversaries’ attacks as readily and unhesi- 
tatingly as any of his colleagues. The member 
we refer to is the famous historian Heinrich von 
Treitschke. 


He is enabled to take part in discussions not 
by the use of finger language, nor by guessing 
an orator’s words from the motion of his lips, 
but by the services of one of his fellow-members, 
Herr Wehrenpfennig, who acts as his friend’s 
amanuensis, writing down, word by word, every 
speech delivered in the house. This piece of 
friendship deserves to be admired, but it may be 
questioned whether it will not prove too ardu- 
ous for the self-sacrificing member in the end. 
How Herr von Treitschke will manage in the 
event of Herr Wehrenpfennig’s falling ill, or, still 
worse, not being returned at the next elections, 
it is hard tosay. That the obliging gentleman 
performs his duty well is proved by Herr von 
Treitschke’s ready answers in the recent debates. 
Perhaps the two will constitute themselves twin 
candidates, and jointly canvass for seats in fu- 
ture. Some members, however, doubt their abil- 
ity to continue the co-operative arrangement 
long, and affirm that, after all, the liberal pro- 
fessor will resign his seat. 


saad acitaiiantanss 
AN ELEPHANT’S FREAKS, . 


While Barnum’s menagerie was at New Brit- 
ain, the elephant gave an exhibition not on the 
bills. Early Sunday morning the huge animal 
escaped and thrust his head through Ralph 
Kent’s barn door. Finishing his explorations 
here, he went to the house and there put his im- 
pudent trunk through the open window of a 
sleeping-room, making a circus of the interior 
arrangements to the consternation of its occu- 
pants. The keeper was sent for and finally 
coaxed him away. 


SINGULAR DEFORMITY. 





of age, whose ears are perfectly sealed up, the 
external ear seeming to bedoubled forward. An 
effort to remove the deformity by a surgical .op- 


ting afine probe. The child 





and sings a pleasant little song. 





If we let him 


At Osage, Iowa, there is a little girl two years 


eration failed, as no openings were found, the 
ears being closed up Lerery a not even admit-| 

ears some, proba- 
bly from the fact that the internal ear is per- 
fect, and strong vibrations are transmitted 
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This is not a new preparation to be tried and found want- 
ing. It has been prescribed daily for many years in the 
practice of an eminent physician, with unparalleled suc- 
cess, It is Not expected or intended to cure all the dis- 
eases to which the human family is subject, but is war- 
ranted to cure 


DYSPHPSIA, 


in its most obstinate form, Relief being always obtained 
from the first use, anda permanent cure effected when 
properly continued, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
H. G. WHITE, 
General Agency, 
37 COURT STREET.,....... .... BOSTON, 
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A BOOK FOR BOYs, 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Abridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with nearly 

TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Woed. By 
Wm. G. Webster and Wm. A. Wheeler. 





This volume embraces a careful selec‘ ion of more than 
18,000 of the most important words of the language. The 
introduction contains, besides the Pictorial Illustrations, 
Tables of Money, Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs &c., from the Greek, the Latin, 
andthe Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for Spelling 
ete., ete.; making altogether the most ean Sines anc useful 
pocket companion extant. It is beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, and bound in three different styles, Cloth, 
75 cts.: flexible, 85 cts.; tucks, gilt edges, $1. Sent by 
mail on receipt of the price, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
ian 138 and 140 Grand Ste New York. — 
LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
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Eastern and Western 
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480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry St. 


Joun W. LEATHERBEE, 
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FULL OF LIFE. 


Good Poetry. 


MUSIC 


DEVOTIONAL. 


EASY. 


POPULAR. 
SPARKLING, 


New and Old. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred 
Taylor. The best book out. Only $30 a hundred, Send 
25 cents fora copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher. 
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one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
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UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
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through the mouth. 
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BALLAD. 


He took a silver watch from his pocket and cried out, 
‘Captain, do let me take this first to a friend across the 
atrect; I borrowed it.’ ‘O! you ae 1 said, the officer, 
‘L understand, you want to run off.". ‘My word of honor, 
I will come back again,’ said the boy, and the captain, see- 
ing it was a child, was only too glad to be rid of him. In 
ten minutes the boy came back and took his stand with 
his face to the wall. ‘Here Iam, fire!’ Does Roman his- 
tory tell us any thing braver? The captain boxed the little 
hero’s ears and ordered him never to show his face there 
again. They could not firc on him.’"—Jncident in the tak- 
ing of Paris. 
The rush of men, the clash of arms, 
The morning stillness broke, 
And followed fast the fresh alarms, 
The clouds of battle-smoke. 


The Seine still bore a lurid light, 
As down its ripples run, 

Where late had shown the fires at night, 
The rosy rifts of sun. 


“Shoot every man,” the captain cried, 
“That dares our way oppose."’ 

Like water ran the crimson tide, 
Like clouds the smoke arose. 


They forward rushed, the streets they cleared, 
But ere the work was d-ne, 

Before the troop a boy appeared, 
And bore the boy a gun. 


“Thou too shalt dic,” the captain said. 
The boy stopped calmly there, 

And sweet and low the music played 
Amid the sileneed air. 


“Hold!” cried the boy; ‘‘a moment walt, 
For, eve I meet my end, 

I would return this watch, that late 
I borrowed of my friend.” 


“Return a watch?” The captain frowned. 
“Your meaning I discern; 

Such honest lads are seldom found; 
And when would you return ?"* 


“Atonce!" the hero makes reply; 
“As soon as e’er I can; 

I will return, and I will die 
As nobly as a man."’ 


“Well, go!" The lordly bugle blew, 
And said the man, with joy, 
“Right glad am I to lose him, too, 
I would not harm the boy.”" 


Some moments passed; the deadly rain 
Fell thickly through the air; 

The smoke arose, and, lo! again 
The boy stood calmly there, 


The muskets ceased, the smoke-wreath passed 
O’er sunlit dome and spire,— 

“Here, captain, I have come at last, 
And Tam ready. Fire!” 


As marble grew the captain’s check, 
Ile could not speak the word. 

The shout of Vive la Republique, 
Adown the ranks was heard, 


‘The bugle blew a note of joy, 
“Advance!” the captain cried,— 

They marched, and left the happy boy 
The colonnade beside, 


We sing Vialla’s sweet romance, 
Of Barras’ death we read, 

But few among the boys of France 
E’er did a nobler deed. 


The palace burns, the columns fall, 
Tho works of art decay, 
But deeds like those the good recall, 
When ompires pass away. 
HEZEKIAN BuTTRRWORTH. 
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For the Companion. 
MARTIN CREGHAN. 


A column of smoke, which grew dense and 
black, rose from the shaft of a mine in West 
Pittston, Penn., showing that the shaft was on 
fire. It was an afternoon in May. Thirty-eight 
miners were at work that day in the mine. Their 
death was inevitable unless the fire could speed- 
ily be extinguished. The alarm spread, and 
men, women and children gathered around the 
place of disaster. Terror, anxiety and pity rest- 
ed on every countenance. Each one realized 
that death, in its most dreadful form, was prob- 
ably doing its work below. 

For twenty-four hours efforts were made to 
rescue the sufferers, and at the end of that time 
thirty-eight bodies were brought to the surface. 
Nearly all of them were insensible, cighteen were 
dead. 

Among the prisoners in the mine was a boy 
named Martin Creghan. He was a warm-heart- 
ed, intelligent lad, and seems to have been a fa- 
vorite with the miners. As soon as the alarm 
that the shaft was on fire was given below, the 
miners saw that they could only escape almost 
immediate suffocation by closing the passage 
that led from the bottom of the shaft to the 
chambers. They went back about three hun- 
dred feet from the entrance and commenced 
building a barricade of blocks of coal. 

When this was nearly completed, it occurred 
to them that a notice ought to be placed on the 
opposite side to guide the relieving party, which 
they knew would be sent down as soon as the 
flames were subdued. 

The breastwork, however, was too nearly fin- 
ished to admit the passage of a fall-grown man. 
The flames were roaring up the shaft, the peril 
éach moment was becoming greater. There was 
not a moment to lose. What was to be done? 





Martin’s form was slender. He saw his duty, | horse’s head. Dove, tell what you said to George 
“A boy of thirteen found fighting was taken to be shot. | and though his life might be forfeited, he met | that morning. 


it nobly. 

“T can write,” he said. 
ricade. I will go.” 

They lifted him over the barricade. The smoke 
and the fumes of the coal were suffocating. He 
doubtless remembered Avondale; and realized 
how slender was his chance of ever beholding 
the world again. He wrote slowly but distinct- 
ly these words: WE ARE ALL HERE. He looked 
at ita moment, and then, as though conscious 
that he had done a noble act which might prove 


“Lift me over the bar- 


the last of his life, he added, in bold letters, | 


MartTIN CREGHAN. 

Faint and sick with suffocation, he raised his 
arms, and they drew him through the aperture. 

The act was too much; he sunk down exhaust- 
ed. The miners finished their work, and knelt 
down to pray. It was a touching and solemn 
scene. Catholic and Protestant miners forgot 
the distinction of sects, and united their ago- 
nized supplications before the Lord of all. Then 
some of them sung,— 

“Before Jehovah’s awful throne, 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy. 


Know that the Lord is God alone; 
He can oreate, and He destroy.” 


Poor Martin Creghan lay in the darkness on 
the coal heaps, dying. His.brother bent over 
him, and saw his dear life ebb away. They 
brought him up the next day with the dead. 
The words, “WE ARE ALL HERE,” rightly direct- 
ed the relieving party, and among the rescued 
was the brother who watched over him in his 
last hours. 

His act was a brave and noble one, and the 
name of the young martyr will be among those 
that cannot soon be forgotten. "2 


—_———+o+—___——_ 
HOW FATHER CURED HIS HORSE. 


“Killed by kindness,” we say ; but that means 
cured by kindness almost always, for kindness 
kills the bad in both man and beast. The fol- 
lowing pretty story informs us how rough and 
crucl treatment spoiled a good horse, and how 
good treatment reformed him: 


“Well,”’ said Reuben, “father always wanted 
a horse because the folks in Greene live scat- 
tered and he has so far to go to attend funerals 
and weddings, and visit schools, you know; but 
he never felt as if he could afford to buy one. 
But one day he was coming afoot from Hildreth 
and a stranger asked him to ride. 

“Father said, ‘That’s a handsome horse you 
are driving. I should like to own such a horse 
myself.’ 

“What will you give for him?’ said the man. 
“Do you want to sell?’ says father. 

“*¥es, I do, and I’ll sell cheap, too,’ says he. 
©), well,’ says father, ‘it’s no use talking, for 
haven’t the money to buy with.’ 

“*“Make me an offer,’ says he. 

“Well, just to put an end to the talk,’ father 
says, ‘I'll give you seventy-five dollars for the 
horse.’ 

“You may have him,’ says the man, as quick 
as a flash, ‘but you’ll repent of your bargain in 
an week.’ 

“Why, what ails the horse?’ says father. 

* *Ails him? He’s got the “Old Nick” in him, 
that’s what ails him,’ says he. ‘If he has a will 
to go, he’ll go; but if he takes a notion to stop, 
all creation can’t start him. I’ve stood and beat 
that horse till the sweat run off of me in streams. 
I’ve fired a gun close to his ears; I’ve burnt 
shavings under him. I might have beat him to 
death and roasted him alive before he’d have 
budged an inch.’ 

“Pll take the horse,’ says father. 
his name?” 

“ ‘George,’ says the man. 

“*T shal] call him Georgie,’ said father. 

“Well, father brought him home, and we boys 
were mightily pleased, and we fixed a place for 
him in the barn, and curried him down and fed 
him well, and father said, ‘Talk to him, boys, 
and let him know you feel friendly.’ 

“So we coaxed and petted him, and the next 
morning father harnessed him and got in the 
wagon to go. But Georgie wouldn’t stir a step. 
Father got out and patted him, and we boys 
brought him apples and clover-tops, and once 
in a while father would say, ‘Get up, Georgie,’ 
but he didn’t strike the horse a blow. By-and- 
by, he says, ‘This is going to take time. Well, 
Ggorge, we'll see which has the most patience, 
you orl.’ So he sat in the wagon and took out 
his skeletons” 

“Skeletons?” said Poppett, inquiringly. 

“Of sermons, you know. Ministers always 
carry round a little book to put down things 
they think of when they are off walking, or 
riding, or hoeing in the garden. 

“Well, father sat full two hours, before the 
horse was ready to’start; but when he did, there 
was no more trouble for that day. The next 
morning ‘twas the same thing over again, only 
Georgie gave in a little sooner. 

“All the while it seemed as if father couldn’t 
do enough for the horse. He was round the 
stable, feeding him, and fussing over him, and 
talking to him in his pleasant, gentle way, and 
the third morning, when he had fed, and curried, 
and harnessed him with his own hands, some- 
how there was a different look in the horse’s 
eyes. But when father was ready to go, Georgie 
put his feet together and laid his cars back, and 
wouldn’t stir. 

“Well, Dove was playing about the yard, and 
she brought her stool and climbed up by the 


- 
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“I gave him an awful talking to,” said the lit- 
tle girl. “I told him it was perfectly ’ediculous 
for him to act so; that he’d come to a real good 
place to live, where everybody helped everybody ; 
that he was a minister’s horse, and ought to set 
a good ’sample to all the other horses, and God 
wouldn’t love him if he wasn’t a good horse. 
That’s whatI told him. Then I kissed him on 
his nose.” e 

“And what did Georgie do?” 

“‘Why, he heard every word I said, and when 
I got through, he felt so ’shamed of himself, he 
couldn’t hold up his head; so he just dropped 
it, till it ’most touched the ground, and he 
looked as sheepish as if he had been stealing a 
hundred sheeps.” 

“Yes,” said Reuben; ‘‘and when father told 
him to goghe was off like a shot. He has never 
made any trouble since. That’s the way father 
cured a balky horse. And that night, when he 
was unharnessed, he rubbed his head against 
father’s shoulder, and told him as plain as a 
horse could speak, that he was sorry. He’s tried 


| to make it up to father ever since, for the trou- 


ble he made him. When he’s loose in the pas- 
ture father has only to stand at the bars and 
call his name and he walks up as quict as an 
old sheep. Why, I’ve seen him back himself 
between the shafts of the wagon many a time, 
to save father trouble. Father wouldn’t take 
two hundred dollars for the horse to-day. He 
eats any thing you give him. Sis very often 
brings out some of her dinner to him.”’ 

“He likes to eat out of a plate,” said Dove; 
“it makes him think he’s folks.” 
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BOLD SMUGGLING. 


Geneva, as must be well-known to all our 
readers, supplies half Europe with her watches 
and her jewelry. Three thousand workmen are 
kept in employment by her master-goldsmiths; 
seventy-five thousand ounces of gold and fif- 
ty thousand marks of silver annually change 
their form and multiply their value beneath 
their skilful hands. The most fashionable jew- 
eller’s shop in Geneva is that of Beautte; his 
trinkets are those which beyond all others ex- 
cite the longing of the Parisian ladies. A high 
duty is charged upon these in crossing the 
French frontier; but, in consideration of a bro- 
kerage of five per cent., M. Beautte undertakes 
to forward them safely to their destination 
through contraband channels, and the bargain 
between the buyer and seller is concluded with 
this condition as openly appended and avowed 
as if there were no such personages as custom- 
house officers in the world. 

All_ this went on smoothly for some years 
with M. Beautte, but, at length, it so happened 
that M. Le Comte de Saint-Cricq, a gentleman 
of much ability and vigilance, was appointed 
director-gencral of the,customs. He heard so 
much of the skill évinced by M. Beantte in elud- 
ing the vigilance of his agents that he resolved 
personally to investigate the matter and. prove 
for himself the triitth of the reports. He, conse- 
quently, repaired to Geneva, presented himself 
at M. Beautte’s shop, and purchased thirty thou- 
sand frances worth of jewelry, on the express 
condition that they should <be transthitted to 
him free of duty on his return to Paris. M. 
Beautte accepted the condition with the air of a 
man who was perfectly accustomed to arrange- 
ments of this description. He, however, pre- 
sented for signature to M. de Saint-Cricq a pri- 
vate deed by which the purchaser pledged him- 
self to pay the customary five per cent. smug- 
gling dues, in addition to the thirty thousand 
francs purchase money. 

M. de Saint-Cricq smiled, and taking the pen 
from the jeweller’s hand, affixed to the deed the 
following signature: “L. de Saint-Cricq, Direc- 
tor-General of Customs in France.” He then 
handed the document back to M. Beautte, who 
merely glanced at the signature, and replied, 
with a courteous bow,— 

“Monsieur le Directeur des Douwanes—I shall 
take care that the articles which you have done 
me the honor of purchasing shall be handed to 
you in Paris directly after your arrival.” M. de 
Saint-Cricq, piqued by the man’s cool daring 
and apparent defiance of his authority and pro- 
fessional skill, immediately ordered post-horses, 
and, without the delay of a single hour, set out 
with all speed on the road to Paris. 

On reaching the frontier, the Director-General 
made himself known to the employees who came 
forward to examine his carriage, informing the 
officer of the incident which had just occurred, 
and begged of him to keep up the strictest sur- 
veillance along the whole of the frontier line, as 
he felt it to be a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance to place some check upon the wholesale sys- 
tem of fraud which had, for some years past, been 
practised upon the revenue by the Geneva jew- 
ellers. He also promised a gratuity of fifty Lou- 
is d’ors to whichever of the employees should be 
so fortunate as to seize the prohibited jewelry— 
a promise which had the effect of keeping every 
officer on the line wide-awake and in a state of 
full activity during the three succeeding days. 

In the meanwhile M. de Saint-Cricq reached 
Paris, alighted at his own residence, and after 
having embraced his wife and children, and 
passed away a few moments in their society, 
retired to his dressing-room for the purpose of 
laying aside his travelling costume. The first 
thing which arrested his attention, when he en- 
tered the apartment, was a very elegattt-looking 
casket which stood upon the mantelpiece, and 
which he did not remember to have ever before 
seen. He approached to examine it; his name 
was on the lid; it was addressed in full to ‘“‘M. 
le Comte de Saint-Cricq, Director-General of Cus- 
toms.” He, accordingly, opened it without hes- 
itation, and his surprise and dismay may be 
conceived when, on examining the contents, he 
recognized at once the beautiful trinkets he had 
so recently putchased in Geneva. 

The Count tang for his valet, and inquired 








from him whether he could throw any light ap- 
on this mysterious © occurrence. The valet 
looked surprised, and replied, that on opening 
his master’s portmanteau the casket in question 
was one of the first articles which presentcd it. 
self to his sight, and its elegant form and elabo- 
rate workmanship having led him to suppose jt 
contained articles of value, he had carefully 
laid it aside upon the mantelpiece. The Count, 
who had full confidence in his valet, and felt 
assured that he was in no way concerned in the 
matter, derived but little satisfaction from this 
account, which only served to throw a fresh yejj 
of mystery over the transaction, and it was only 
some time afterward, and after long investiga. 
tion, that he succeeded in discovering the real 
facts of the case. 

Beautte, the jeweller, had a secret understand- 
ing with one of the servants of the hotel at 
which the Comte de Saint-Cricq lodged in Gene. 
va. This man taking advantage of the hurried 
preparations of the Count’s departure, contrived 
to slip the casket, unperceived, into one of his 
portmanteaus, and the ingenious -jeweller had 
thus succeeded in making the Director-General] 
of Customs one of the most successful smug. 
glers in the kingdom. 


AN ODD OLD GENTLEMAN. 

Occasionally there comes to our notice (though 
perhaps unknown to the public till the papers 
announce his death,) a strange character who 
seems to have got out of his own generation 
somehow, and lived his life at the wrong time, 
The Massachusetts Ploughman describes a case 
of this kind: 


A gentleman died at the age of eighty-three, 
at Longmeadow, Mass., named William Shel- 
don, who was clearly a character. He passed 
an uneventful life, developing his powers after 
the common methods. Once he wrote newspa- 
per tales, but subsequently he addicted himself 
to science. On this his appetite fed to saticty, 
He possessed a smattering of every branch of it. 
Harmless and benevolent by nature, we cannot 
but think that he got quite as much out of life 
as the best of us. 

He was very fond of nature in all her moods, 
and made friends of the animals and birds 
around him. Every pleasant day he walked a 
stated distance, and the paths he followed streak 
many 2 pasture and strip of wood. He weighed 
his food and measured his walks. For fifty odd 
years he was an habitual consumer of opium. 
He dressed in antique style, and to his last day 
would not offer allegiance to any power but 
that of the king. As a churchman he was ac- 
counted extremely “high,” while for the ani- 
mals he held to a future state of immortality, 
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A BLUNDER THAT MADE A JOKE, 

Few things are funnier than a right answer 
put in the wrong place by the bungling of a dull 
scholar. The following incident is going the 
rounds at the expense of President Hopkins and 
several other good men: 


In the senior examination at Williams College, 
a few years ago, 1 goodly company of Doctors 
of Divinity and other prominent men being 
present, the special topic of the moment was 
“the right of property.” Good Dr. Hopkins was 
the questioner, and little Fred. H. was called up. 

Question—“How is the right of property ac- 
quired ?” : 

Answer—“By discovery.” 

“In what other way ?””—No answer. 

“Can’t'you think of some other way? How 
have most of us [with a gesture toward the 
company] acquired what little we have?” 

The first of this brace of questions had evi- 
dently set Fred’s mental machinery to work, 
and he had not fully taken the sense of the last 
when came the quick, emphatic reply,— 

“O yes! By fraud!” 

It was clear at once that “acquisition by la- 
bor” had found no place among Fred’s ideas, 
and the sudden and audible smiling that fol- 
lowed was by no means confined to the class. 
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SAVED FROM DEATH BY COOLNESS. 
Caution and presence of mind are to bea 
mired and valued always, but in moments ot 
mortal peril they are absolutely necessary. The 

following incident is a thrilling illustration: 


In a Missouri paper we read a romance of 
which a Mr. Haynes and his little son are joint- 
ly the heroes. As the story runs they were i 
a field, when a swarm of bees alighted upon the 
boy, covering him from head to foot; they hung 
upon his ears, chin and nose in great bunches, 
and clung in thick clusters to every part of his 
body. Mr. Haynes, realizing the dangerous sit- 
uation in which his child was placed, command- 
ed him to stand quite still. This the brave lit- 
tle fellow did, until the bees had all settled. Mr. 
Haynes then took a stick, gently lifted the boy's 
hat from his head and placed it upon ancighbor- 
ing bush, when the entire swarm left their ex- 
traordinary resting-place and took to the hat 
and bush. Strange to relate, the boy received 
only one sting, and that was caused by his seiz- 
ing with his teeth a bee that was trying to make 
its way into his mouth. 


ae ee 
BEAUTIFUL AND TRUE. 


When an earthly touch once mars a heavenly 
gift, it can never again be restored to its priml- 
tive beauty. Ruffle the snow just fallen, and 
who shall lay it again; — the dew as it has 
fallen upon the blushing fruit, and no skill can 
replace it; press the rose leaf and wound it, and 
none ¢an give back the perfection of its tin 
So it is with human character, When y 
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has lost its innocence, when sin has once blasted 
the soul, when the first freshness of a God-given 
life is gone, no after repentance, reformation or 
devotion to God will ever make it the same. 


—_——_—___—_<{@>———_——_— 
ROMANTIC RESULT OF A STARE. 
As manners consist mostly in appearances, 
and “appearances are deceitful,” mistakes are 
sometimes made in judging whether an act is 
polite or impolite. a 


A beautiful and wealthy young lady ata so- 
cial party took offence at what she supposed to 
be the impertinent gaze of a gentleman present, 
who was a@ stranger to her, but a friend of the 
lady of the house. The young lady demanded 
his expulsion as a condition of her remaining. 

Explanations ensued. The gentleman was 
not looking at her, “though beautiful enough to 
attract and fasten the attention of any one.” | 
He was looking at a fine and costly chain that 
encircled the fair one’s neck—just such a one 
as he had purchased for his sister—in one of the 
links of which (having a secret opening) he had 
put his photograph. But, some months since, 
and before he had an opportunity to present it to | 
his sister, it was stolen from him. Upon exam- 
ining the lady’s chain he touched a spring (to | 
the little beauty unknown), and lo, and behold! | 
there was his photograph! 

[leave you to judge of the confusion .of the 
fairone. She immediately offered to return the 

ece of jewelry, which was politely declined, 

or the time, and it is said by knowing ones that 
she has concluded to accept of the young man’s 
hand and heart, in order that being the posses- 
sorof the one she may be permitted to retain 
theother. It is but justice to remark that the 
young lady bought the chain of a travelling 
pee who had stopped at her father’s house, 

r about one-half of its original cost.—Chilli- 

cothe Register. 





DIED WITH CLEAN HANDS. 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” and one 
should hardly forget the first at the moment 
when he needs the last most. The following 
death-bed incident has been called “singular,” 
but after all there is something natural and pleas- 
ant in the act of. a dying soldier, here described: 


An officer belonging to Lyons, who served as 
medical director of an army corps, narrates the 
following curious details about the nephew of 
Gen. Manteuffel, a young count of the same 
name who was mortally wounded at Mouzon. 
He had been conveyed to the ambulance of our 
surgeon, and insisted upon knowing his fate. 
He bore the intelligence like a soldier. He dis- 
closed his last wishes to the doctor, confided to 
him his papers, and requested that the portrait 
of his wife, which he pressed convulsively to his 
heart, should be buried with him. 

As the fatal hour was drawing near, the doc- 
tor observed that the wounded soldier was labor- 
ing under some fresh cause of disturbance. This 
led him to extort from him a farther confidence. 
The dying young nobleman, with a smile on his 
face, lifted up his hands, smeared with earth and 
powder. The doctor at once understood his 
meaning, and with considerable difficulty ob- 
tained a piece of toilet soap. 

The hands were washed, and the young count 
himself cleaned his own nails with the most 
minute care. Half an hour afterwards he died 
with a smile on his lips. 





A SISTER’S PLEA, 

Alad of 11 years, named John Hyde, was ar- 
raigned before the Court of Special Sessions in 
New York city, on charge of petty larceny. 
The scene that followed is thus described: 

The lad had no soontr made his appearance 
from the dock than his little sister, passing the 
gauntlet of police officers, came running up to 
him, and sobbing as though her heart would 
break, and flinging her arms around his neck, 
cried: ““O, Johnny, Johnny, what has brought 
you here?” Johnny cried in sympathy with 
his little sister, and, indeed, every eye in court 
was moistened. After embracing him affection- 
ately, the little child dropped on her knees, 
and, with hands uplifted and the tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks, begged that her little 
brother might “be let go.” Justice Dowling 
could not resist the appeal so touchingly made, 
and discharged “‘poor Johnny.” 


+> 
+o 


ASKING TOO MUCH. 


The following illustrates very nicely the ro- 
mantic spirit of self-sacrifice with which senti- 
mental young striplings are fond of swearing de- 
Votion to their favorite lady: 

A young couple were sitting together in a ro- 
mantic spot with birds and flowers about them, 
when the following dialogue ensued: 

“My dear, if the sacrifice of my life would 
one thee, most willingly would I lay it at thy 
ee hd 





“O, sir, you are too kind! But it just reminds 
me that I wish you’d stop using tobacco.” 

‘Can’t think of it. It’s a habit to which I am 
wedded.” 


“Very well, sir, since this is the way you lay 
down your life for me, and as you are already 
wedded to tobacco, I'll take good care you are 
never wedded to me, as it would be bigamy.” 


————__+@ 


Nor long azo Judge Holbrook astonished an 
sh woman in a New York street car, by giv- 
ing up his seat to her. She slowly ran her eye 
ever the judge from head to foot, and ejaculat- 


ed, “Ye’s a gintleman, sir—every inch of ye!” 














PUSSY’S APPEAL, 


Iam a very old pussy, 
My name is Tabitha Jane; 

I have had about fifty kittens, 
So I think I mustn’t complain. 





Yet I’ve had my full share of cat’s troubles; 
I was run over once by a cart; 

And they drowned seventeen of my babies, 
Which came near breaking my heart. 


TI was tied by some boys in a meal-bag, 
And pelted and pounded with stones; | 

They thought I was mashed to a jeliy, 
But it didn’t break one of my bones. 


For cats that have good constitutions 
Have eight more lives than a man; 

Which proves we are better than humans, 
To my mind, if any thing can. 


But I’ve failed to fulfil all my duties ; 

I have passed half my life in a dream; 
And I never devoured the canary, 

And I never lapped half enough cream. 


But I’ve been a ae good mouser; 
O, the rats and the mice I have caught? 
And have brought up my frolicsome kittens 
As a dutiful mother-cat ought. 


Now I think I’ve a right, being aged, 
To take an old tabby’s repose; 

To have a good breakfast and dinner, 
And sit by the fire and doze. 





For the Companion. 


A JAIL STORY. 








Grandma Richards heard a great noise in the 
nursery. She thought she would just go and 
see what was going on there, andif all was right. 

So she laid down her knitting and went softly 
up stairs. She didn’t mean to go in unless she 
was needed, but no sooner had she opened the 
door than half a dozen voices shouted, “Come 
in, come in, grandma! We’re playing jail.” 

“Walk in, ma’am,” said Harry, advancing 
towards her. “Iam the jailer. Shall Ihave the 
honor of showing you around the building? It 
is a very interesting sight.” 

Grandma couldn’t refuse such a polite invita- 
tion, so she came in and looked about her. 

Tables, chairs, crickets, and everything mova- 
ble had been used in building several pens, or 
cells, as Harry called them, and in each cell there 
was a prisoner. 

‘“‘We have some pretty dangerous characters 
here, just now, ma’am,” said Harry. “That fel- 
low, there in the corner is a thief. He stole a 
bag of gold and four ink bottles out of a store. 
This one here is a housebreaker. Broke three 
houses all to pieces! New ones, too—hadn’t 
ever been lived in! Would you believe it, 
ma’am ?”” . 

Grandma looked solemnly through her specta- 
cles at the prisoner, little Jim, whose fat cheeks 
were almost bursting with laughter, and de- 
clared she never should have believed it, never. 

“Why, do you put ladies in jail, too?” she 
asked, stopping before the next cell, where Rosa 
sat, smiling at the visitor. 

“Well, not often,” said Harry, “but, you see, 
this lady wouldn’t mind her husband. She was 
very disobedient indeed. So, at last, she had to 
come to jail.” 

“What has this very young man done?” asked 
grandma, pointing at two year old Wallace, who 
was busy trying to escape from the last cell. 

“Q,” said Harry, readily, ‘che smoked his pipe 
in a barn, and burnt up ten houses and a 
church.” 

The idea of baby Wallace smoking a pipe 
made grandma and all the prisoners laugh heart- 
ily, and the little fellow joined in with a squeal 
of triumph, as he succeeded in getting out of his 
cell and started for grandma’s open arms. 

“He’s as glad to get out of jail as I was once,” 


,| doors after us. 





“You! O, grandma! Were you ever in jail?” 
exclaimed all the children in a breath. 

“Yes,” said grandma, smiling at the aston- 
ished faces, “really and truly shut up in jail.” 

“My! I don’t be’—— began Jimmy, but sud- 
denly recollected that he was speaking to his 
grandmother, and altered his remark to “What 
did you do?” 

“Tf you will put this room in order, and then 
come down to my room, Iwill tell you all about 
it,” said grandma, walking off with Wallace in 
her arms. 

In a few minutes the children were seated qui- 
etly in grandma’s room, waiting for the story, 
while Wallace sat contentedly in her lap, cating 
a cookie. 7 

“When I was a little girl,” said grandma, “my 
father and mother lived a few months in the 
house with another family. The man was a 
good-natured, lazy fellow, and while we were 
there he was taken up and put in jail, because he 
owed so much money. 

“They used to put people in jail for debt, in 
those days. 

“When the new house my father had been 
building was ready for us, he said he must go to 
the city and buy some things. Mrs. Williams, 
the wife of the man who had gone to jail, asked 
my father if she might ride to the city with him, 
so she could visit her husband. My father was 
willing, and I begged so hard to go too, that 
when Mrs. Williams promised my mother to take 
good care of me, she gave her consent, and I 
started on the journey as happy as a queen. 
“Mrs. Williams had filled a basket with nice 
things to eat, which she carried for her husband, 
and my mother gave us another for our own use. 
“T remember that long ride, very well.. We 
went in the early morning, and I thought that I 
had never seen everything look so fresh and 
beautiful before. My tongue ran fast till we 
reached the city and stopped before the gloomy 
looking building, which father said was the jail. 
“He left us there, and said he would come for 
us in the afternoon. I clung tightly to Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ hand as we entered the jail, and felt a lit- 
tle frightened when the turnkey locked the heavy 


“We found Mr. Williams very glad to see us, 
and while he talked with his wife, I had plenty 
of time to gaze about the room. . There was a 
table, a chair, a narrow, hard-looking bed, and 
one grated window. I thought [ should not like 
to live in jail. 

“After awhile, Mrs. Williams began to unpack 
the baskets, and I discovered that I was very 
hungry indeed. We spread our lunch on the 
small table, and had quite a pleasant meal. 
“Mr. Williams seemed in good spirits, and 
told me several stories about the jail. 

“Not long after dinner my father came for us, 
and I, for one, was very glad togo. I had stayed 
in the dark, gloomy place as long as I wanted. 

“It seemed so good to go out into the world 
again—to feel the sunshine and breathe the pure, 
fresh air. And I thought that home was the 
best place in the world, as we drove into the 
door-yard where my dear mother stood, waiting 
to welcome us.” 

“And did Mr. Williams ever get out?” asked 
Rosa. 

“O, yes,” said grandma. “But he and his 
wife went away out West, soon after, and we 
never saw them again. But I shall always re- 
.Aember them, and my first visit to jail.” 

MABEL DEANE. 
— -— ~2»——_—_——_- 
BE THANKFUL, 

“J don’t wantany supper,” said Kate. ‘‘Noth- 
ing but bread and milk, cake and berries. Just 
the same every night.” 

“Would you like to take a walk?’ asked mam- 
ma, not noticing Kate’s remarks. 

“Yes, mamma.” 

Kate was pleased as long as their walk led 
through pleasant streets; but when they came 
to dirty ones, where the houses were poor, she 
wanted to go home. “Please, mamma, don’t go 
any farther.’’ 

“We will go to the corner house,”’ said mamma. 

Some rough-looking men were sitting on the 
doorsteps. Kate felt afraid, and held mamma’s 
hand; but they went up the tottering steps to 
the garret. So hot and close it was they could 
hardly breathe. . 

On astraw bed near the only window lay a 
young girl asleep; so pale and thin, she looked 
as if she was dead. 

Hearing footsteps, she opened hereyes. Mam- 
ma uncovered her basket, and gave the girl 
milk, and placed the bread, and cake, and ber- 
ries beside her. 

Kate wept-as she saw the girl eagerly eat her 
supper. Not a mouthful had she tasted since 
morning. 

Her poor mother had been away all day work- 
ing, and now came home wishing she had some- 
thing nice to bring her sick child. When she 
found her so well cared for, she could not thank 
mamma and Kate enough. 

The supper seemed afeastto them. “If wecan 
keep a roof over our heads,” said she, “and get 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 
CHANGE ONE LETTER. 
(1) Change an ancient food into insanity. (2) An 
evil spirit into a Greek mythological character. (8) 
A tish into hearkening. (4) Part of a flower into a 
fire-arm. LuLu D. 
2. 
BURIED TOWNS. 
Tako a leader by that place. 


In the yard were fat hens and cocks feeding. 
Go where you may, over the hills and over the 


river. 
He made a cowardly onset on the boy. 
q 


lam going to see Stephen Field. 
Lucius Goss. 


3. 
4. . 
WORD SQUARE. 
. Seat of life. 
. Senior. 
Good-bye. 
Chains of Rocks. 
. Confidence. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Tam one-twelfth of a division of time. 

Reversed, I am an edible root. 

Transposed, I am a girl’s name. 

Beheaded, I am an aflirmative. 

Curtailed, I am a parent. 

Beheaded and curtailed, I am a vowel. A. B. 


6. 
CONCEALED RIVERS. 


Oh! I often think of ease. 

Can’t Gertie play with these? 

A cherub or angel, which you please. 
Do you color a door with grease? 


REBUS. 









LT 


S. H. Lirreci. 


wm goper 


GILBERT, 
7. 
CROBS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in deer but not in hart, 

My second is in bugey but not in cart; 
My third is in rope but not in twine, 
My fourth is in ox but net in kine; 

My fifth is in ee 4 but not in drag, 
My sizth is in peak but not in crag. 
My whole is a foreign land. 


8. 
CHARADE, 


My jirst, with hands and face so bright, 
Goes rattling on from morn till night; 

At times ’tis much too fast, and so 
Requires a timely check, you know. 

My second’s watched with jealous care, 
Most lads conceal some treasure there; 
Buttons and marbles, tops and string, 
Knives, large and smali—yea, everything. 
Deep in my whole my first is found, 

With twofold darkness compassed round ; 
Though so obscure I humbly pray 

You’ ff whisper me without delay. 


KB. 5. Os 


Zura, 


Conundrums, 


What virtues do physicians like best? Putionte 
and long suffering. 

What difference is there between a live fish and a 
fish alive? A difference, that is, the difference of 
an A. 

Why will next year be like the last? The last year 
was 1870, and the next year will be 1872 (too). 

What part ofa fish weighs most? The scales. 

Where did Noah strike the first nail in the ark? 
On the head. 

When is a soldier not half a soldier? When he’s 
in quarters. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Yesterday. 
2. “A liar ne'er can be believed, 
By one that he has once deceived.” 
8. Snow-ball. 
4, Ode, Dog, Egg. 
5. ABRAHAM, Jas, li, 23, 


Athaliah. .......+e000+,.2 Chron, xxii, 10, 





Benjamin... .. +++-Gen, xly, 14. 
Ram......+0- +++-Gen, , 18. 
Ahab.....se0e08 Kings xxi, 19. 
Havilah......... Gen. L 


. . Judges L, 7. 
Miriamy.s seacseceeveceseNUlls xii. 20. 











The judge being six feet four, this may be galled 
a tanning compliment. , 


said grandma. 





& crust to eat, we are thankful.’’—Child’s Paper. 


6. Palmerston, 
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FALL OF A METEORIC STONE. 
Aerolites (aer, atmosphere, lithos, a stone,) are 
certain congealed substances that have fallen to 
the earth from the atmosphere. Writers in ages 
past mention the fall of what are commonly 
called meteoric stones, but such accounts, until 
a comparatively recent date, have not been re- 
garded as trustworthy. 

In 1796, a stone was exhibited in London, 
weighing fifty-six pounds, which creditable wit- 
nesses declared had fallen from the atmosphere. 
The story was not received by scientific men, 
with the exception of Sir Joseph Banks, who 
had in his cabinet a similar stone, which had 
fallen from the clouds in Italy. 

In 1798, a meteor, whose light was so intense 
as to cast a shadow, followed by a fearful report 
and a great storm of stones, was seen at Benares, 
and in 1808, a similar meteor was observed in 
Normandy, followed by a sound like musketry, 
and by a fall of stones which caused a hissing in 
the air. 

Aerolites when taken into the hand immedi- 
ately after falling, are found to be hot. Their 
fall is sometimes accompanied by a shower of 
red dust called the rain of blood. What their 
origin is, of course no one can tell. They are 
evidently fragments of bodies moving in space, 
which come within the limits of the earth’s at- 
traction, and are drawn to it. An aerolite re- 
cently fell in Searsmont, Me. The Belfast Jour- 
nal says: 

There was first heard an explosion like the re- 
porte of a heavy gun, followed by a rushing 
sound, like the escape of steam from a boiler. 
The sound seemed to come from the south, and 
to move northwardly. The stone fell in the field 
of Mr. Bean, the flying carth being seen by a 
lady who lives near. The hole that it made was 
soon found, and the stone dug out. It was quiic 
hot and broken, so it could be removed only in 
pieces. The outside shows plainly the effect of 
melting heat. It struck with such force as to 
penetrate the hard soil toa depth of two feet. 
t is just twenty-two years, to a day, since a sim- 
ilar stone fell'‘at Castine. It was much less in 
size, and penetrated two inches into a hard, dry 
road. It came from the south-east, and was ac- 
companied by a report that was heard at a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. 

a. 

BARNEY BUTZ AND HIS PORK FIRE, 

The following is an instance of Irish wit in a 
more practical line than we commonly find it. 
(The genius which in great pressures, as peril to 
human life, &c., can at once, for safety’s sake, 
do violent things, such as would be called cruel- 
ty, robbery, trespass, at ordinary times, is pre- 
cisely that which great Generals must have dur- 
ing awar. Barney Butz might have made as 
prompt and plucky a military commander as 
“Phil” Sheridan: 

The Bethichem (Pa.) Times says that the old- 
ost locomotive engineer in the United States is 
Barney Butz, who now rans an engine on the 
Lebanon branch of the Reading Railroad. A 
good story is told of Barney’s readiness in ease 
Of emgrgeucy. Ono day his engine would not 





make steam well, and he was likely to be over- 
taken by a passenger train before he could reach 
the turn-out. Seeing a good-sized porker along 
the track, he jumped from his engine—the train 
moving very slow—seized the pig, killed him and 
stuffed him into the furnace. The fat of the pig 
was better than kindling-wood, and in a very 
short time Barney had steam up and was out of 
danger, 

>———. 


“TAKE MY COAT.” 

We do not know whether the hero of the fol- 
lowing incident has since become a missionary 
“for good and all” or not, but he knows how, at 
any rate: 


There was a little boy attended a large Sun- 
day school in Brooklyn, N. Y., who was much 
interested in bringing in children. He went 
about, week after week, getting new scholars,— 
persuading them to forsake their sinful amuse- 
ments on the Sabbath. One day he brought a 
number of boys to school, and when he got to 
the door one of the boys refused to go up stairs. 

“Well, my little friend, why won’t you go up 
stairs?” 

It was a long time “before the little fellow 
would give an answer; at last he said he did not 
want to go up stairs because he had no coat on. 

“Ts that all?” said the little missionary; “if 
that is all you want, take my coat.” 

So he took off his coat, and gave it to the little 
boy, who then went up stairs, and in time he be- 
came one of the best scholars. 


emneneanctccniis 
*  _pOG AND DUCK. 

A favorite house dog, left to the care of its 
master’s servants, at Edinburgh, while he him- 
self was in the country, would have been starved 
by them had it not had recourse to the kitchen 
of a friend of its master, which it occasionally 
visited. Not content with indulging himself 
simply in this freak of good fortune, this liberal- 
minded animal, a few days subsequently, falling 
in with a poor solitary duck, and possibly deem- 
ing it to be in destitute circumstances, caught it 
up in his teeth, and carried it to the well-stored 
larder that had so amply supplied his own ne- 
cessities. He laid the duck at the cook’s feet, 
with many polite movements of his tail—the 
most expressive of canine features—then scam- 
pered off, with much seeming complacency at 
having given his hostess this substantial proof 
of his grateful sense of favors received. 


——— 
TO IRON VELVET RIBBON, 


Dampen the under side slightly, and draw it 
backward and forward over a hot stove-pipe un- 
til the velvet is quite dry. A still better plan— 
though in winter itis not always as convenient— 
is to lay a wet piece of cotton cloth on a hot flat- 
iron placed upside down, and while the steam 
rises from it, to draw the under side of the vel- 
= atte backward and forward over the wet 
cloth. 


-—-—- 
PAPER NAPKINS, 


In the restaurants of Germany we now meet 
with napkins made of silk paper, neatly orna- 
mented in embossed figures, which answer an 
excellent purpose for wiping the mouth and fin- 
gers; and although capable of use but once, are 
cheaper than the cost of washing linen napkins 
of the same size. They are furnished at the rate 
of from one-sixth to one-third of a cent each, 
and of a size from ten to twenty-five inches 
square. 


_— o> 


Tue Boston Directory for 1871 contains, 
as usual, much information in regard to busi- 
ness, also advertisements from many of the lead- 
ing business firms, together with a complete map 
of the city, with its suburban wards. It gives 
98,210 names of residents and persons doing 
business in the city, which is about 4,500 more 
than were given last year. Much credit is due 
Messrs. Sampson, Davenport & Co., for the very 
correct and comprehensive Directory of the city 
which they furnish every year. 

lect acacia 


At every trifle scorn to take offence, 
That always shows great pride or little sense. 


Wuen a school-girl, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
disliked to write compositions as much as any 
of our modern misses. 


A aippy student, having got his skull frac- 
tured, was told by his doctor that fhe brain was 
visible. On which he remarked: ‘‘Do write and 
tell father, for he always said I had none.” 


Aw old lady, not remarkable for the clearness 
of her ideas, describing a fine summer evening, 
said, “It was a beautiful bright night; the moon 
made every thing as light as a feather!’ 


A QuAKER’s advice to his,son on his wedding 
day: “‘When thee went a courting, I told thee 
to keep thy eyes wide open; now that thee is 
married I tell thee to keep them half shut.” 


A PENNSYLVANIA cow swallowed a leather 
nail pouch, years ago, and when she was lately 
killed, every nail was found in the pouch. She 
didn’t lose one. Few cows are so trustworthy. 


A GROCER at Woonsocket, who keeps a store 
cat, found her one morning, last week, with 
three kittens and a young ratin a barrel, the lat- 
ter apparently two or three weeks old. The kit- 
tens were removed, but the cat remained with 
the rat until they were restored to her, and now 
she continues to take equal care of them all. 
The rat has his eyes open now, and the result is 
watched for with some interest. 





A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. Ad- 
dress A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 30-4t 





7 $325 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$ Lie) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 20-3m 
HE “TOMTIT” is still selling at the rate of 100 
daily. Price only 10cents. EXCHANGE PRINTING 
CO., New Bedford, Mass. 30—3t 
ACKSON & CO. are still offering a large variety of 
Summer Hats, for men and boys, at 59 Tremont at vg 
Boston. 











6e WHITCOME’s Remedy for Asthma, ena- 
bled my wife to sleep quietly."’—Atmball Hadley, 
Wardsboro’, Vt. 3l—lt 
25 A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
JU Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. 8.M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 24—26t 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.—Double 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 24-tf 


HE SANFORD REFRIGERATOR is one of 
the best makes. Four sizes in light colors, or Black 
Walnut made to order. Also a large variety of Furniture. 
P. F. PACKARD & SON, 56 and 58 Union Street, Bos- 
ton. . 3l—2t 
E CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, wil’ 
largely supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 
rediced. Send 10 cents for Descriptive Book, or stamp for 
ee Circular. D. B. BROOKS & BRO., a 


Ss. 








YDER’S DOLLAR ENGINE, 
Beats the world all holler; 
Except his double Engine, 
For a double dollar! 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


VV AGICIANS EXPOSE.—How to eat fire. Burn 
a handkerchiet and restore it whole. Laughable hat 
trick. Japanese fly trick. How to make the Magic Ball, 
and other valuable information in magical arts. All are 
easily done. Sent for 25 cents. Address E. HARRIMAN, 
Boston, Mass. 31—2t 


VERY TEACHER should have in the school- 
room one of Colby’s Dollar Steam Engines. It is 
complete in all its parts, a perfect engine, illustrating the 
principle of steam power to a nicety—interesting, in- 
structive, amusing. Sent postage paid on receipt of $1 30 
by COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 24—tf 
HISKERS !—One package of Prof. Hall's Magic 
Compound will force the beard to grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days, 
or money refunded. 25 cents a package, post-paid; 3 for 
50 cents. EDGAR JONES, Ashland, Mass. 29—4t 
OOT BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 
In many respects the BEST DRINK of the kind manu- 
factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 
valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 
Kidneys. On DravuGut at No.37 Court STREET. 5cts 
= glass, or 25 cts per package, which will make yond e 
10) 











ns delicious beer. 





“UNCLE SAM'S FAVORITE CHILD.” 
THE ELGIN WATCH. 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Illustrat- 
ed Article on “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,” by 
A. D. Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
(Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 


or No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 30—tf 
$25 STEAM JET PUMP. $25. The sim- 
e plest and cheapest device ever known for raisin 
water, oils, syrups, acids, etc. Capacity 40 gallons per 
minute. Used in hotels, factories, mines, quarries, etc. 
Operated by steam direct from Boiler. Has no valve 
or wearing parts of any kind. Is unaffected 
by sand or grit. Certain to work at all times. Sent 
to any address.on receipt of $25. SINKER, DAVIS & 
co., Indianapolis, Ind. 3l—4t 

{)XTRACT FROM SPEECH OF HON. ELI- 

zur Wright, before the Insurance Committec, 
State House, Boston, March 29, 1871. “The most equita- 
ble mutual policy or company is one which pays No DIvI- 
DEND, but PAYS THE POLICY when the accumulations 
from the premiums amount to the sum insured."’ 

The National Life Insurance Company, of Vermont, (or- 
— in 1850) is the only Company that issues such a 
policy. 

Boston Branch Office, 96 Washington Street, 

JAMES T. PHELPS, Gen'l Agent. 

Agents Wanted. 3l—4t 


Established 1818. 
SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 


271 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, 
Are the sole Agents for the sale of the Celebrated 


CHRONOMETERS 
WATCHES, 


of ULYSSE NARDIN, LOCLE, and have now in Stock 
a complete assortment of the various styles at present in 
vogue, which they offer at a small advance on manufac- 
turers’ prices. Also, a large assortment of Fine Jew- 
elry, in all its varieties. 


SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 


271 Notre Dame Street. 


DR. S. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
te ang one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can —_. 
Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
York. aly 
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way, New 


QGECRET ART OF CATCHING FISH, just 
discovered, 13 cents. Box 299, Lebanon Centre,'N. y 
Vy ANTED.—Agents ($2 50 per day) to 

ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and chea; st 
family wt #yok in the market. Address JOHN. 
SON, CLARK & 4 


§ CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsbu 
Chicago, ILL, or St. Louis, Mo. “ m oo 


Sell the cel. 
M ACHING. 





———$—. 
REAT TREAT FOR THE BOYS !-—Life and 
adventures of Robert Houdin, the most famous con- 
jurer of the world, just commenced in No. 43 of Haney’s 
Journal, showing how, when a boy, he got his first jes 
sons in magic, his youthful mishaps as an amateur, his 
amusing and thrilling adventures, how he invented’and 
perfurmed his marvellous feats, his great magical Contest 
with the famous Arabian jugglers, etc. Every boy will 
long to read this fascinating narrative, and to give all the 
opportunity, Haney’s Journal, a ndsome eight- 
page (forty long columns) illustrated family paper, will be 
sent 81X months on trial toany new subscriber for 25 cts, 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. Single 
copies ofany newsdealer—none free—no premiums, 3l-lt 


ANTED— AGENTS — 875 to $250 

month, everywhere, male and female, to in 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FaM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE, This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ing 
most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licenseg 
and warranted for tive years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch."’ Every secend stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents frem $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or acom- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.: 8, 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, Ill. *19—I3w 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Employs the most eminent instructors, and affords advan. 
tages superior to_ any similar institution at lowest rates, 
Fall Term opens Monday, September 11. 
Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons Classes 
for Children, 
Circulars containing full information mailed free upon 
—— to E. TOURJEE, Director, 
31—6 





BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The next term of this in- 
stitution, which is the first term of the year, will com- 
mence on Wednesday. the 30th of August, 1871. The new 
building is unsurpassed for its purposes. The eourse of 
study has been carefully revised, and is comprehensive, 
embracing both the solid and ornamental branches, Able 
teachers are empluyed and are aided by the most learned 
lecturers in the country. Miss Johnson, the principal, 
now in Europe, will resume her duties at the beginning o 
the term. Application may be made to Miss ABBY H. 
JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass., or Rev. RUFUS 


ANDERSON, LL.D., Boston, 
July 10, 1871. 


How do you Feed your Children ? 


Mass. 
JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Sec’y. 
*3l—eow2t Bradford, 





This is certainly a question of importance, and one worth 
a consideration at the hands of every mother, for surely it 
is not (or should not be) a matter of indifference what food 
you give your children if health, strength, comfort, anda 
good constitution are of any consequence to you. 

Thousands of little ones die annually—in plain 
words, are starved to death—for want of proper 
nourishment. Different kinds of Food have been aad are 
now offered to the public, but THE food and only food suit- 
able for children, and approved of by invalids, is 

DR. RIDGE’S, 

which has had an unpr ed and i ing sale in 
Great britain, the Dominion of Canada, and wherever in- 
troduced. The Patentee is a gentleman of 35 years suc- 
cessful London practice. 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers, in 35c, 65c, $1 25 and 
$1 75 cans, and bearirg the signature of the manufacturers, 

WOOLRICH & CO., 


Factory, Malden, Mass, 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. 


It Does Good Work. 


THE 
NOvEIBITY 


JOB PRESS. 
Three Sizes are Made. 
PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 
want. 

Send for full descriptive, illustrated circulars, with 
numerous testi ials, peci of printing done on 
the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 
etc. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


106 Washington St., Boston. 





*31—lt 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 

interest will be — by this Institution, on all deposits 
which remain in Bank six months next prior to the semi 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de 
posits for each and every full intervening calendar mon! 

they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays intel 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of gona 


and a large surplus in addition thereto. 2 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 
Weed te | Favorite. 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
owe, 4itna, 
American, 





» &e., Len 
Sold for small installments, as low as @5 per Month 
or way be paid forin Work done at home. For Cireu 
lars and Te ° 


, address 
RICE & PECK. 





(Gases se engiey. Rice & Peck) est te 


ly m, Cor. 





